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REMINISCENCES OF BYGONE DAYS. 


NEW-ENGLAND WITCHCRAFT. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Ir was dark when he arrived at the house of the preacher ; and 
his heart failed him as he walked up to the door and set his foot 
upon the broad, rough step—a stone which rocked and trembled un- 
der his tread ; for the windows were shut and secured with heavy 
wooden bars, running from corner to corner and bolted through the 
frames, and, what appeared very surprising, there was no light, no 
sound of activity, neither life nor motion, within nor without the 
house. He knocked, but there was no answer, nothing but a heavy, 
dull echo within ; but as he withdrew his hand he heard a noise 
within, and a heavy, black shadow moved stealthily athwart his way, 
and he felt as if he had been pursued up to the very door. And for 
what '—and 4y what! Brave though he was, a slight thrill ran 
along his arteries, and he cavght his breath ; and the next moment 
his heart leaped with a joy he was half ashamed of, as a light flashed 
through a single pane of glass along the damp step, and the voice 
of the preacher himself answered the summons by bidding him walk 
in! as he fumbled within at the heavy door. ‘TI will, sir,” said 
Burroughs, lifting his foot—and then half-recoiling—*“ I will, 
though when I passed over your threshold three years ago, this very 
month—nay, this very night, as I live! Strange I should not have 
remembered this till now! I had well nigh determined never to re- 
cross it while I breathed ;"’ and he stood for a moment as if debat- 
ing with himself whether to go forward or back 


! said his aged friend ; 


* Ah, brother Burroughs! ah, is that you?” 
“why, man, how pale you are!” lifting up the candle so as to see 
the face of Burroughs, while he shadewed his own eyes with a tremb- 
ling hand, as if not altogether satistied with himself or his visiter 
You are tired, maybe—yes, yes, [ see how it is—very tired ; you 
have come a long way, haven't you’ But why do you stand there? 
Why do you hold back, as if unwilling to enter? Walk in, walk 
in, I pray you, and make yourself at home, brother.’ 

«No, no,” said Burroughs, talking to himself in a low voice, and 


without appearing to heed the preacher. “ No, no, it is too late now ; 
I cannot go back if I would; but of a truth, it 1s very strange, that 
I should not have recollected my bad wish, till my foot had actually 
overpassed that rocky threshold, which I made a vow never to cross 


again while I breathed—never, never—under the penalty of death ! | 
Pray, forgive me, brother,”""—entering as he spoke—* but how is | 


this! 
* Less cordial, brother ’—I hope not. 


You appear less cordial than of yore.” 
I did not mean to receive 
you less kindly ; but your visit was rather unexpected, though I 


knew of your being in the neighbourhood ; and in short, brother, af- | 


ter what happened at the court-house—to tell you the truth, I—I— 
I was taken a little by surprise. But I have a right now, I think, 
to complain of you. You made no answer when I called to ask 
who was there; and when you saw me after I unbolted the door, 
you hesitated and half drew back, and appeared as if unwilling to 
trust yourself beneath my roof.” 

* Did 


was there, and stood wondering at the stillness after I knocked.” 


! well, that rs strange! But I did not hear you ask who 
“ Pray, walk in, you are evidently much disturbed ; something 
must have happened to you. There, there, let us fasten the door,” 
and they entered the house together 
* Did I?” exclaimed Burroughs, after they had seated them- 
“did I, indeed! Pray, give me a drop 


f cold water and allow me to rest myself 


selves ; Hlow wonderful ! 
Are the children up? 
‘Ah, brother, brother, you have not forgotten the dear child, 
an 

* Which dear child ’” 

“ Which! ah, I took it for granted your inquiry was about 


my poor little Abby, the image of my dear departed wife ; 


ah, 
you never 
had a truer friend, brother.” 

“Is Bridget Pope with you stll! 
* Why, George Burroughs ” looking at him with a mixture of 
pity and astonishment, * that poor child has never been out of your 
head, I dare say, from the day vou first gathered her, as it were, 
among the thistles and rocks. Were she six or eight years older, 
I do believe in my heart you would almost—nay, nay, forgive me, 
I did not mean to speak lightly of her resemblance to your wife, nor 


of your astomshing partiality for her. Poor things! poor things 


they are no longer the happy little creatures that you saw about my 
; 


table three years ago ; but I begin to have a hope now, some |ittle 
hope, that we may yet see them as they have been ; for within a 


day or two, Bridget has begun to look more cheerful, and to go 
about the house in that quiet, graceful, easy way which used to 


bring the water into your eyes whenever you saw her g/iding, as 
you called it, from one part of the room to another. I do wish you 
had come earlier ; why didn’t you’ We have been expecting Ro- 
bert Evelett here, and if we can but persuade the children to play 
tegether, and be noisy and cheerful as they were wont, I have a 
notion that both will get over their melancholy ways. Their health 
is much better ; but they are too much alone, perhaps. Why, what 
ails the man! what is the matter with you, my friend ' 
in my heart you haven't heard a word I've been a sayin’ all this 
time.” 
“Did If" 


* Did vou what! 


I believe 


Really, I don’t understand you.” 

** At any rate, I should like to see the children.” 

* Very well, they have but just done their supper ; and we shall 
find them getting ready for bed.’ Saying this, he opened the door, 
and walked into a room, which appeared to be the kitchen, though 
there were no less than three beds in it—one a turn-up 

Burroughs followed—and great, indeed, was the consternation 
and sorrow he felt on seeing the poor children. They were so pale, 
so wasted, so full of care, so unlike what they should have been at 
their age—the age of innocent looks and cheerful hearts. They 
started up as he entered—and Abigail ran away into a far corner 
and hid herself; and as for Bridget Pope, though she stood still and 
stared at him with a steady look, she made no reply when he spoke 
to her, but grew paler and paler, till she seemed just ready to drop, 
in the changeable light thai issued from the kitchen fireplace, upon 
which an armful of hemlock brush had been heaped, as if to extin- 
guish the fire and fill the room with smoke, and the chimney with a 
rush of sparks whenever the wind swept through it 

* Father! oh father! oh my!” cried the little Abby, peeping out 
from between her fingers at Burroughs, and speaking with a sort of 
don't 


impatient peevish whine. * There—there—there it goes ! 


orn 


you see it now, father 

‘* See what, my dear?” 

«+ Burroughs—Burroughs—there—there—there it goes! there it 
stands '—it’s looking at me now. Oh, father! father! I never saw 
him before; but I've seen all the rest—in my sleep, father—oh 
my ! can’t you see him now, father '” 

**See him! to be sure I do, my child.” 

* Gracious God! Father of mercy ! what is the meaning of this '” 
cried Burroughs, locking his hands with terrour, and lifting them in 
vehement supplication 

“There, father! Didn't you hear that? 
makin’ believe pray !” 

“Why, Abby, don’t you know me’—Me, your old friend Bur- 


Oh, father! if it aint 


| roughs *” 


“ There, father, that’s just the way he used to speak! Anybody 
might know that shape anywhere. Why, as sure as you are alive, 
father, that’s parson Burroughs himself.” 


“To be sure it is, and most happy am I to see you, my dear 


|| child,” he answered, in a soothing voice, and moving a little nearer. 


* What ails you’ Why do you tremble so’ Don’t you know me 
yet, Abby! nor you either, Bridget?” 

“Oh, sir! sir! is it you, is it only you yourself, Mr. Burroughs!” 
cried the poor girl, gasping for breath, and huddling up into the 
shadow as to avoid his touch. 


“To be sure it is Why, what on earth can possess you both! 


What is the matter with you 


, 


What are you afraid of! Who else 
can it be? 

** Who else—I do not know, sir—I dare not say, sir—I—I—I 
never happened to see you before, sir,” said the poor girl, catching 
her breath at every word 


“ Never saw me before! what do you mean by saying that, afer 





the affair at the court-house no longer ago than 
** No, sir—never, sir, never! Your spirit, I mean—your shape— 
you that stand there, looking just as if you were alive—yourself | 


mercy ! 


saw—to be sure I did—but, oh mercy! don’t touch me!” 
But he did touch her, nevertheless ; he took her hand in his for a 
moment, and she let it go before she had time to be frightened out 
of her senses ; and instantly—instantly !—she stood before him, 
and the creature completely reassured and happy ! 
“Oh, Abigail! Abigail 
' Abby! 


Speak to it, Abigail—don’t be afraid—what can you be 


* she cried, on finding herself again at 





liberty, ** Abby as sure as you're alive, it is Mr. Burroughs 
himself! 
afraid of ? I don’t believe he’s one of the crew, after all ; they may 
say what they like, but I'm not afraid now, and I won't be afraid 
again, so there And her lips had something of the beautiful 


tulance you would look for in a spoiled child 


pe- 
* You'd better come 
out and speak to it, Abby.” 
‘Speak to it yourself, Bridget Pope, you're the oldest!" 
“Well, an’ you're the youngest!” 


** Ah, but you're the nearest, Bridget 


“ Yes, and you're the furthest off, Abby 
* Well, now, an’ if you aint afeard, speak to it Bridgy. Let me 
sec you touch it, if you dare.” 

“If I dare! Well, there, Abby, there! 


I, sir? and I aint afraid of you, am I, sir? and I never mean to be 


I did touch you, didn't 


afeard of you again, do I, sir? never! till 1 see your ugly, wicked 
shape with my own eyes and the light of the kitchen fire shining 
through and through you, as I thought it did a minute or two ago 
Come out, Abby, you'd better, and take a seat on the bed with me 
After much persuasion, the poor little thing began to creep out 
of her hiding-place, to feel her way along by the two beds; and by 
little and little got courage enough at last, holding on by her father’s 


coat-tail, however, to sid to Mr. Burroughs, who sat buried in 


orrowful thought, lift up her innocent face, and say to him in a 
faint whisper, just loud enough to reach his ear, ** You be Mr. Bur- 
roucghs, then—aint vou 

* Yes, dear, ves; am I so much altered, then, that you do not 
know me 


om \ ou are a good man, sir, aint vo 


I hope so, dear,” drawing her up to his heart so gradually as 
not to alarm her 

* You never torments the people, do you, sir!” 
“IT! no indeed, I hope not; I should be sorry to torment anybody.” 
“ There, Bridget Pope, did you hear that' He says he never 
torments the people ; didn’t you, sir?” 

* Ves, dear.” 

“Then Elizabeth Hubbard tells a great le; don't she, father '” 
The preacher made no reply till Burroughs kissed her forehead, 
** Well, I declare, if 


that aint as much like father as ever you see! 


when he smiled mournfully and turned away 


Having now passed a whole hour in a careful examination of these 


poor little sufferers, Burroughs bade them farewell—farewell for 


ever! and went away utterly confounded by their behaviour, and 


with a hope of reaching the truth ; for if Abigail Paris and Bridget 


Pope were altogether innocent, and free from evil thonght and mis 
chief, as they cerfarn/y were, how could he say, after all, that they 
and others were not bewitched ' 


Stull there was one hope. It might be disease in them, or fright, 
' 


because of their loneliness ; through cruel treachery im others of the 


afflicted. Anxious to follow up the inquiry, without losing an hour, 


he set off in search of Rachel and Elizabeth Dyer, knowing that 


under their quiet roof, he should certainly find peace, and, perhaps, 


ain further knowledge of the miserable creature, who, m the 


ob 


story of the sheet, had abused the faith of the judges and people, 
with a tremendous forgery. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 


He was not altogether disappointed. Rachel Dyer knew much 


of Elizabeth Hubbard, whose bold audacious temper and great 


beauty had made her terrible, and was only wating for proof that 


could not be questioned, to impeach her, face to face, before the 


people. Rachel Dyer had proved her courage before—again and 


again had she proved it—she was frank and fearless, and everybody 
acknowledged it ; and yet, was there a something mysterious about 
her, which even her tried and faithful frend, Burroughs himself, 


was never able to fathom She knew, that as a grandchild of 


‘ 


Mary Dyer, the quaker-prophetess and martyr, she was regarded 


with awe and terrour by the multitude She knew also, that, be- 


cause of her behaviour in the seasons of great public k pe nil, when, 


though she was one of that people, who keep away from war and 


strife, in every possible shape, she | ad gone forth twice by herself— 


yea, thrice—a young, helpless woman, without a companion or 


a cuide—unaided and alone, into the thick of the wilderness, to 
plead for them that had been carried away captive by the Indians ; 
prevailing where there was no hope, in every case, and saving at one 
time four humau creatures, three of whom were the descendants of 
those who had been foremost n tting Mary Dyer to death; nsking 
her life at night the great awful woods of the north, when they 
were beset and beleaguered with prowling savages, to rescue the 
grand iren of a man, who had been the destroyer of her grand 
mother She knew that, because of these things, they re garded 


er, not merely wih awe and terrour, but with love, and a sort of 


allectionate veneration. Still, however, there was that in her lofty 
carnage, whenever Burroughs and Elizabeth were nigh, which 
neither was able to account for, though it might proceed, he 
thought, from a consciousness of great power and authority, and a 


wish to conceal that consciousness 
They gave him a hearty 
Though Rachel, who was actually chiding 


He found the two sisters at prayer 
generous welcome 
Elizabeth for shyness, appeared whenever he spoke to her, as if she 
knew not whither to look nor what to say. He was prepering to 
ask what troubled her, what had so changed her, and why she held 
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him so aloof with her stately carriage, when a whisper was heard | She took the boy’s hand with a smile, gave him a hearty kiss, and | 


at the door by which he had just entered, a sweet low voice, like 
that of a frightened woman, saying, “ sir, sir !—you are wanted !”” 

“Ah, I could swear to that voice !”’ he cried, starting up and 
running to the door. 

** Let me in, I pray you, quick! quick !"” 

Elizabeth was ready to drop out of her chair; but Rachel, stay- 
ing Burroughs with a look, as he was hurrying toward the door, 
went to it, and flung it wide open, without a sign of terrour. It 
was Robert Evelett 


without more ado, prepared for the journey. 
| They were on their way immediately. 
| overshadow the whole earth, and to shoot upa multitude of branches 
‘into the very sky ; so dim was it underneath and about, so bright 
and motionless overhead. Rachel and Elizabeth were mounted 
upon a powerful and free-spirited creature ; and Burroughs upon 
the very animal he would have selected for that occasion. At every 
| step he threw up his head, and shook his magnificent mane, and 


Oh, sir!” cried he—his neck all open, his hat off, and his hair planted his foot, as if he knew that he was the hope of the whole 


flying loose ; oh, sir! I have run up here, just to tell you that they 
are a goin’ to have you taken up to-morrow.” 

** Me——" 

“ Yes, sir—and you—and you—and all the rest of ‘em. Bridget 
Pope told me to run for my life. There’s Mary Walcott and Lizzy 
Hubbard, they’ve jist ben over to persuade Bridgy and Abby how't 
you are one o’them are shapes; but they don't believe a word 
on't, and so—and so—I've brought you up father’s gray stallion, 
and hitched him jist back o’ the orchard there-—an’ you'd better be 
off, lickitty-split, I tell you, about the quietest ; an’ you too, Eliza- 
beth, for they'll swear through thick and thin against you; and as 
for--a—a—hem—shall I bring up the horse !"’ 

Burroughs made him repeat the particulars, and becoming satis. 
fied in his own soul, that if they undertook to destroy the poor ter- 
rified girl, there would be no possibility of her escape, he turned to 
her, and bidding her be of good courage, added—* If you think as 
I do, Rachel, we have not a moment to lose.” 

“} do think with thee, George—Robert, go to the barn, please, 
with thee—and lead up the black mare. Thee will find her on thy 
left hand as thee enters the door, with a side-saddle and a pillion 
by her crib. There--go, go, and look well to her girths--she must 
carry double to-night.” 


“Why double! we have another horse, or even two more, if | 


” 


need be,” said Burroughs. 


**No, George—my sister and I go together. Miriam will carry 


us beth, I dare say—she has carried both a longer journey, and at | 


a swifter pace by far, than we shall need go now, I trust. Get thee 
ready, sister. George, I was not altogether prepared for this, 
though I had wagered my life against hers—not for my own sake, 
however, but for the sake of others; but I shall not weary nor 
faint, I promise thee ; and hope, through divine assistance, to stay 
the mischief yet, and, if possible, without the destruction of Eliza- 
beth Hubbard. But, what is to become of thee, George !”’ 

“ T shall remain here.” 

“ Here!’ said Elizabeth, trembling, so that she could not fasten 
the belt of her wrapper. 

“Yes—here. It is my duty.” 

“Then, it is our duty, also ;” and, she seated herself in apparent 
despair. 

* No, Elizabeth—no. I ama preacher of the gospel—a man; 
able to bear that, which you, as a woman, would not be able to 
think of. What may be very proper for me, might be improper ; nay, 
actually impossible for a young and fair Pe 

* George Burroughs !” 

* Forgive me, Rachel—I was carried away by my anxiety.” 

“What shall I do, sister?” said Elizabeth. 

“Thou hast my opinion already.”’ 

* Well, sister, be it so--but then--—" 

** Well, what then?” 

“If thee could but persuade him to go with us, why, then, sister, 
we should be safe.” 

“ Safe, Elizabeth Dyer! Our safety is not in George Burroughs, 
I hope ; nor in the arm of flesh.” 

**No, no, sister—I didn't mean that ; but—but—we shall find our 
way through the woods better.—Shouldn’t we !” 

Rachel made no reply ; but stood looking at them both; first, at 
one, and then at the other, as if about to speak, until her colour 





party. The moon was up. 
were to escape to Rhode Island, was before them—a path only at 
the best. 

“ Hush !” whispered Burrougas. ‘ Rein up, and steal into the 
I hear the tread of horses afar off—another—and ano- 
Farewell ! si 


shadow. 
ther—oh, there is no time to be lost, now. 

“ No, no George—no !—do not leave us yet, I pray thee.” 

“ But it must be so. I shall throw myself in their way, by an 
opposite path. For your lives do not stir from the shadow, tll you 
hear me pass that hill yonder at a gallop. If I do not return, after 
waiting half an hour, make the best of your way along that left 
hand opening. Farewell! and be of good courage! Saying this, 

| he set off to join the pursuers at a place where three roads came 
| together, near the bottom of the hill. He had not gone far, when 
he caught a glimpse of six or eight horsemen, riding at a furious 
rate, in the very directien he wished. He reined up with a gush 
| of thankfulness ; but his charger grew restive, and on seeing the 
| other horses, and hearing their heavy tramp, which rang through the 
still night air, like a charge of cavalry, he threw up his head into the 
| air, and sprang off, with a long loud neigh, which was immediately 
answered by two or three horses of the troop, and then by that on 
| which the poor girls were mounted. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE AVARICIOUS FATHER. 


| Tue following anecdote of the meanness and ingenuity of a Rus- 
' sian father is almost too contemptible to allow us to laugh at it :— 
A marriage had been arranged between two families in the trading 
class at Moscow. The father of the young lady was rich, and it 
| was agreed that he should provide her with a handsome trousseau, 
and that he should pay his son-in-law her fortune of two hundred 


| the wedding. The happy day at length arrived, the trousseau or 


| pridannie was, according to custom, packed in handsome chests, | 
placed on cars, and paraded through the streets to the bridegroom’s | 


house, to display the wealth of the family; it having been already, 


with the same laudable object, exhibited as usual in the bride’s apart- — 


ments to all who chose to come, either to criticise or to admire. Be- 
fore the wedding, the father of the lady presented her intended hus- 
band with the promised dowry of his daughter; as, however, it was 


now time to proceed to church, he remarked to the young man, 


“You can’t carry such a sum of money as this about you, so you 
had better leave it with me, and you can take it home with you at 
night.” 
was duly solemnized, and was, as usual, celebrated afterwards by 


'a vast deal of eating and drinking; and when the happy couple 


changed and her eyes filled ; then stepping aside into a small room, || 


she disappeared for a few moments, while they were getting ready ; 
but the deor stood open a little way, and a kneeling shadow fell 
upon the white sanded floor, and shot along the wall. On her 
return, she spoke to Burroughs, with a profounder earnestness and 
greater composure. ‘“ Thee will go with us, I hope, George,” said 
she. ‘It will give thee time to deliberate ; and I see thee’s taken a 
little by surprise. It will be a great help to to to Eliza- 
beth and me ; and if thee should come, after all—why, so much the 
more would be thy merit, having once got clear.” 








“T shall go far enough with you, to see you in safety ; and then | 
| jewels, and other valuable articles of a Russian trousseau in that 


class of life; while the husband betook himself in no good humour | 


I shall come back, if I jive.’ 

“* Make no rash promises, George. The Lord may open a differ- 
ent path for thee.” 

* All ready, sir!" cried the boy, putting his head into the door 
**T say though, Mr. Burroughs, a word in your ear ; she's a goin’, I 
hope, aint she,’ looking at Rachel. 

“Why should she go, Robert !” 

* If you'll speak a little lower, and stoop a little more, I'll give 
you reason enough, I guess, four what I say. Hush, hush—Barbara 
Shaw and Liz Hubbard, when they came over to see Bridgy and 
Abby, jist now, they told em how't you came to their bedside, only 
night afore last, with a witch that nobody ever see before—a freck- 
led witch, with red hair, and a hump on her back.” 

Burroughs clapped his hand over the boy’s mouth and interchanged 
a look of dismay with Elizabeth, whose heart ached to hear that be- 
loved sister so spoken of ; and the more, because of the bitter truth 


went home at might, the bridegroom, unsuspicious from wine and 
love, was easily persuaded to leave his money in his father-in-law’s 
eare till the morning. The next day he was hardly dressed, when 
he was told that there were some men inquiring for him; he at first 
refused to see them, saying, “it was not a moment for business, 
and he would attend to none that day ;” the people, however, per- 
sisted in their demand for admission, and were at length let in. On 
seeing the bridegroom, they immediately told him they were come 
for the chests. “What chests?” was the reply. “ Why, the pridan- 
nie,” to be sure. “Pooh!” said the young man, who supposed that 
the ornamented chests had been hired for the occasion, ‘ you shall 
have your boxes, but you are in a great hurry; my wife has not had 
time yet to unpack her things, and put them in their proper places.” 
The lady, who was standing by, looked very foolish at this, while 


| the men replied, that they must have not only the chests, but also 


Upon this the bridegroom got in a rage, and asked 
“Don’t talk non- 


their contents. 
if they meant to carry off his wife’s wardrobe. 


} sense about your wife’s wardrobe,” said the intruders with a pro- 


voking laugh; ‘ you don’t really suppose all those things belong to 


| her; the old gentleman only hired them for the occasion, to make a 


| 
i 
| 


of the words, and the innocent guardedness of the poor boy to keep i 


| in pretended surprise. 
| thousand rubles which you paid me yesterday as your daughter's 


show, and we are now sent to fetch them back.” The bride, on 
being appealed to, was obliged to admit that all the men had said was 
true; and accordingly, they carried off the handsome furs, silks, 


to his father-in-law, to complain of his deceit, and to get the money 
which he had left in his charge. ‘‘ What money ?” said the old man, 
“Why,” said the other, “the two hundred 


dowry, and which I left in your care last night.” “ Ah!’ said the 
father-in-law, laughing, “ you can’t pretend to be serious. I gave 
you the money yesterday to make a show before the company, and 
you gave it me back afterwards, as it was always understood be- 
tween us that you should.”’ In vain the young man denied the asser- 
tion, and clammed the payment of the money, and the fulfilment of 
the contract; argument and entreaty proved alike useless, and he 
was obliged to go home, with the satisfaction of having been cheated 


'| out of his wife’s fortune, as well as her wardrobe, by her own father. 


A REQUISITE FOR AN ARTIST.—A nobleman, who painted remark- 
ably well for an amateur, showing one of his pictures to Poussin, 
the latter exclaimed—“ Your lordship only requires a little poverty 


it, from her sharp, sensitive ear. But Rachel was not like her sister. || to make you a complete artist.” 


It was a cool, clear night, 
|and the vast wilderness, through which their path lay, appeared to | 


The! great highroad, by which they | 


thousand roubles, about eight thousand pounds, on the morning of 


To this proposal the other readily assented ; the wedding , 


EXTRACTS FROM BULWER'’S RICHELIEU, 


POLITICAL DISTRUST. 


At our statelier homes 
The very walls do play the eaves-dropper. 
There’s not a sunbeam creeping o’er our floors 
But seems a glance from that malignant eye 
Which reigns o’er France; our fatal greatness lives 
In the sharp glare of one relentless day. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Confide in me! our young days rolled together 

In the same river, glassing the same stars 

That smiled in the heaven of hope; alike we made 
Bright-winged steeds of our unformed chimeras, 
Spurring the fancies upward to the air, 

Wherein we shaped fair castles from the cloud. 


LOVE AND ITS OBJECT. 


The thoughts of lovers stir with poetry 
As leaves with summer wind.—The heart that loves 
Dwells in an Eden, hearing angel-lutes, 
As Eve in the First Garden. Hast thou seen 
My Julie, and not felt thenceforth dull 
To live in the common world, and talk in words 
That clothe the feelings of the frigid heart? 
Upon the perfumed pillow of her lips— 
As on his native bed of roses flushed 
With Paphian skies—Love smiling sleeps: Her voice 
The blest interpreter of thoughts as pure 
As virgin wells where Dian takes delight, 
Or fairies dip their changelings! In the maze 
Of her harmonious beauties— Modesty, 
(Like some severer grace that leads the choir 
Of her sweet sisters) every airy motion 
Attunes to such chaste charms, that Passion holds 
His burning breath, and will not with a sigh 
Dissolve the spell that binds him! Oh those eyes 
That woo the earth—shadowing more soul than lurks 
Under the lids of Psyche! 

DESPAIR AND MIRTH. 


There is a brotherhood, which calm-eyed Reason 
Can wot not of, betwixt Despair and Mirth. 

My birthplace mid the vines of sunny Provence, 
Perchance the stream that sparkles in my veins 
Came from that wine of passionate life which, erst, 
Glow’d in the wild heart of the Troubadour! 

And danger, which makes steadier courage wary, 
But fevers me with an insane delight; 

As one of old, who, on the mountain crags, 
Caught madness from a Menad’s haunting eyes. 


RULE OF RICHELIEU. 


— 


What class of men, whose white lips do not curse 

The grim, insatiate, universal tyrant? 

We noble born—where are our antique rights— 

Our feudal seignories—our castled strength, 

That did divide us from the base plebeians, 

And made our swords our law—where are they ?—Trod 
To dust—and o'er the graves of our dead power 
Scaffolds are monuments—the kingly house 

Shorn of its beams—the royal sun of France 

’Clipsed by this blood-red comet. Where we turn, 
Nothing but Richelieu !— Armies—church—state—laws— 
But mirrors that do multiply his beams. 

He sees all—acts all—Argus and Briareus— 

Spy at our boards, and deathsman at our hearths ; 
Under the venom of one laidley nightshade, 

Wither the lilies of all France. 


POLICY. 


Bah! in policy 
We foil gigantick danger, not by giants, 
But dwarts. The statues of our stately fortune 
Are sculptured by the chisel—not the axe! 


POWER OF THE PEN. 


Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
! The pen is mghtier than the sword. Behold 
The arch-enchanter’s wand !—itself a nothing! 
But taking sorcery from the master hand 
To paralyze the Casars—and to strike 
The loud earth breathless! 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


“Ven you arrive at the dignity of sawin’ wood, Lafayette, if 


you is elewated to that ‘ere profession, mind an’ always saw the 
biggest fust, ‘cause vy? you'll only have the little uns to saw ven 
you gets tuckered out. 
you lives to be a man, alwuz eat the crust fust, ‘cause the crust aint 
a good thing to top vith, ’specially if it’s tough and thick as sole 
leather. Ven you piles up wood, alwuz put the big ‘ns to the bot- 
tom—alwuz, Lafayette, ‘cause it’s mighty hard exercise to lift “em 
to the tip of the pile. These are the r’sults of hobservation, Lafay- 
ette, an’ may be depended on, an’ ist all for your geod that I sav 
it.”"—* Vy, father,” responded young Hopeful, ** vat a ‘normous 
*sperience you must a had !" 

The wits at the Garrick were the other day discussing the ques- 
tion of the interference of ministers in preventing the performance s 
at Drury-Lane. ‘Jt is, indeed, too bad,” remarked Hook, * to cress 
Bunn the whole of Lent, when Good Friday is the only day pro- 
perly set apart for that process.” 
| ‘The general impression is, that Madame Vestris has not managed 

the infernal machine plot with half the dexterity that she manages 
her plots on the stage: the part well filled, it appears, was the box 
| ‘T. Cook having an obstinate cigar the other night that would net 
light, declared that he was just in the same situation as Charles 
Kean, ** for,”’ says he, * I've been puffing and puffing for along ume, 
but curse me if I can draw.” 
| When poor Edmund Kean first appeared at Drury-Lane theatre 
and excited the admiration of the metropolis by his great tragics 
powers some one said to Jack Bannister, that he was an excelle 
Harlequin. * Yes,” replied he, * he leaps wonderfully ; he bas 
already jumped over the heads of those who stood highest in the 
theatre.” 
| The remark of Sir W. Curtis might be applied to many of the en- 
jovments of hife as well as eating—ihat after all, the rich and the 
| poor are equally ai off. The one can seldom find a dinner for an ap- 
petite, and the other can still seldemer find an appetite for a dinner. 
| Formerly in France a great foot was much esteemed, and the 
| length of the shoe, in the fourteenth century, was a mark of distine- 
‘tion. The shoes of a prince were two feet and a half long. 


Ven you eats pie, as I ‘opes you may, if 
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KATE. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


1 xnow her by her angry air, 
Her bright black eye, her bright black hair, 
Her rapid laughter, wild and shrill, 
As laughter of the woodpecker 
From the bosom of a hill. 
‘Tis Kate—she sayeth what she will: 
For Kate hath an unbridled tongue, 
Clear as the twanging of a harp. 
Her heart is like a throbbing star. 
Kate hath a spirit ever strung 
Like a new bow, and bright and sharp 
As edges of the cimeter. 
Whence shall she take a fitting mate? 
For Kate no conimon love will feel ; 
My woman-soldier, gallant Kate, 
As pure and true as blades of steel. 


Kate saith, “ the world is void of might.” 


Kate saith, “the men are gilded flies.” 
Kate snaps her fingers at my vows; 
Kate will not hear of lovers’ sighs. 
I would I were an armed knight, 
Far famed for my well-known emprise, 
And wearing on my swarthy brows 
The garland of new-wreathed boughs; 
For in a moment I would pierce 
The blackest files of clanging fight, 
And strongly strike from left to nght, 
In dreaming of my lady’s eyes. 
Oh! Kate loves well the bold and fierce; 
But none are bold enough for Kate, 
She cannot find a fitting mate. 


JOHN KEMBLE’S MARRIAGE. 


In our last, we published a curious fact in relation to John Kem- 
ble’s marriage. The following, which we procure from the same 
source, 1s highly characteristick of that singular man :—One even- 
ing, Mrs. Brereton addressed Mrs. Hopkins: ** My dear mother,” 
she said, ** I cannot guess what Mr. Kemble means : he passed me 
just now: going up to his dressing-room, and chucking me under 
the chin, said, * Ha, Pop! I should not wonder if you were soon 
to hear of something very much to your advantage.’ What could 
he mean!” * Mean,” the sensible mother answered, * why he 
means to propose marriage ; and, if he does, I advise you not to 
refuse him; you will not meet with a better offer.” Thus the 
matrimonial galley was launched; and the voyage proceeded 
rapidly, merrily, and to a joyous conclusion, although not unmarked 
with some peculiar circumstances. When the lady's consent was 
obtained, and the happy day fixed, Mr. Kemble was living purely 
en garcon, the elegancies of female life never thought on, mm a lodg- 
ing in Caroline-street, Belford-square. His imumacy with Jack 
Bannister, and the true regard he felt for him, rendered it natural 
and easy to request Mr. Bannister’s attendance at the ceremony. 
This was readily agreed to, and on the appointed morning, the 
eighth of December, Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. Brereton, presenting 
themselves at Bannister’s abode in Frith-street, they all repaired to 
the bridegroom's dwelling. Whether he had been late over-night, 
or whether ‘dreaming of golden joys,” he had been unwilling to 
shorten his morning slumber, certain it is that, when the ladies 
arrived, there was not the slightest sign of preparation for breakfast 
A number—they could not be termed a set—of tea-things at length 
appeared, the meal was discussed, the parties reached the church in 
proper time, and the ceremony was completed by an intimate frend 
of Kemble, the well-known Parson Este. They were departing in 
separate coaches, the gentlemen im one, the ladies in another, when 
Mrs. Bannister said, ** As you do not seem to have made any pre- 
arations, suppose you dine with us ; but, as both Mrs. Kemble and 
Mr. Bannister play to-night, the dinner must be early and punc- 
tual.” This good-natured and considerate offer was readily accept- 
ed; the ladies went to Frith-street, and, having waited to the 
utmost extremity of time, were obliged to dine without the newly- 
married man. Bannister and Mrs. Kemble had departed before his 
arrival; dinner was served up again, and at a proper hour Mrs 
Bannister left him to his wine, expecting continually that he would 
appear at the tea-table; at last he did come, but not until it was 
full time that he should escort his wife home from the theatre. 
Thither he repaired in a hackney-coach ; his wife popped in, and 

from that moment was installed mistress of a new abode. 


EARLY HISTORY OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 


In 1785, John Fitch, a watchmaker in Philadelphia, conceived 
the design of propelling a boat by steam. He was both poor and 
illiterate, and many ditliculues occurred, to frustrate every attempt 
which he made, to try the practicability of his invention. He 
applied to Congress for assistance, but was refused; and then 
offered his invention to the Spanish government, to be used in the 
navigation of the Mississippi, but without any better success. At 
length a company was formed, and funds subscribed, for the build- 
ing of a steamboat, and in the year 1788, his vessel was launched 
on the Delaware. Many crowded to see and ridicule the novel, 
and, as they supposed, the chimerical experiment. It seemed that 
the idea of wheels had not occurred to Mr. Fitch; but imstead of 
them, oars were used, which worked in frames. He was confident 
of success; and when the boat was ready for the trial, she started 
off in good style to Burlington. Those who had sneered began to 
stare, and they who had smiled in derision looked grave. Away 
went the boat, and the happy inventor triumphed over the skepticism 
of an unbelieving publick. The boat performed her trip to Burling- 
ton, a distance of twenty miles; but unfortunately burst her boiler 
in rounding to the wharf at that place, and the next tide floated her 
back to the city. Fitch persevered, and with great difficulty pro- 
cured another boiler. After some time the boat performed another 
trip to Burlington and Trenton, and returned in the same day. She 
was said to have moved at the rate of eight miles an hour; but 
something was continually breaking, and the anhappy projector only 
conquered one difficulty to encounter another. 


not owing to any defect in his plans, but to the low state of the 


ar 


| short only of divinity. 
| think of her, and I have had a fair opportunity of judging. 


Perhaps this was | 


| arts at that time, and the difficulty of getting such complex machi- 
| nery made with proper exactness. Fitch became embarrassed with 
| debt, and was obliged to abandon the invention, after having satis- 
| fied himself of its practicability The ingenious man, who was pro- 
| bably the first inventor of the steamboat, wrote three volumes, which 
| he deposited in manuscript, sealed up, in the Philadelphia library, 
| to be opened thirty years after his death. When, or why, he came 
| to the west, we have not learned ; bat it is recorded of him, that 
he died and was buried near the Ohio. His three volumes were 
| opened about five years ago, and were found to contain his specu- 
| lations on mechanicks. He details his embarrassments and disap- 
pointments with a feeling which shows how ardently he desired suc 
| cess, and which wins for him the sympathy of those who have heard 
| enough to mourn over the blighted prospects of genius. He con- 
fidently predicts the future success of the plan, which, in his hands, 
failed only for the want of pecuniary means. He prophesies that, 
in less than a century, we shall see our western rivers swarming 
with steamboats ; and expresses a wish to be buried on the shores 
of the Ohio, where the song of the boatmea may enliven the stillness 
of his resting-place, and the musick of the steam-engine*soothe his 
spirit. What an idea! Yet how natural to the mind of an ardent 
projector, whose whole life had been devoted to one darling object, 
which it was not his destiny to accomplish. And how touching is 
the sentiment found in one of his journals :—* the day will come 
when some more powerful man will get fame and riches from my 
invention; but nobody will believe that poor John Fitch can do 
anything worth of attention.” 


THE BRITISH QUEEN. 
We copy the following notice of the youthful Queen of England, 


, from a letter recently published in the Richmond Enquirer, and said 


to be from the pen of the American minister at that court :—“ Of 
the Queen I suppose you will expect me to say something, and ex- 
press my opinion. The press in both countries give the most flat- 
tering accounts of her beauty, wisdom, ete. Indeed, it is the fashion 
here to represent her, as I suppose they do all queens, as something 
Now I will tell you very frankly what I 
As tu 
her person and face, they are pretty fairly represented in many of 
the numerous paintings and prints, some of which I suppose you 
have seen. Sully’s I think as good and pleasing a likeness as any 
that has been taken. It has been sent to Philadelphia. None of 
them, however, do justice to the expression of the face. It is cer- 
tainly not the sort I should call beautiful—but when lighted up by 
animated conversation, the face is full of expression and sweetness, 
and strongly indicative of character. Her manners are bland and 
unaffected ; indeed, there is a simplicity and frankness and engaging 
affability about her quite remarkable fora queen. Another striking 
thing is, the total absence of all ambitious display or desire for ad- 
miration, which might be expected from such a person, and she a 
sovereign. No one can approach the present Queen without being 
struck with admiration and surprise, not only with her easy and 
charming deportment, and that peculiar softness of disposition and 
temper, for which she is so remarkable, but the entire self com- 
mand and repose of manner, which might be expected to guard a 
sovereign of more advanced years and experience. She has, besides, 
all the characteristick bon naturel and good temper of the English. 


' In relation to the Queen’s personal habits, I understand she rises 


between eight and nine o'clock, breakfasts at ten, devotes herself 
to business till two, then exercises, generally on horseback, and that 
at a rapid pace, going at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour. Of 
her horsemanship I had an opportunity of judging, having myself 
been present in one of her excursions of twenty miles in about 
two hours; and I can assure you, if she does not ride like Cesar, 
or hunt like Diana, she is yet one of the boldest and finest female 
riders I ever saw. Her attention to business is such, that I under- 
stand if a despatch comes while she is at dinner, she commonly 
rises and attends to it. She has aturn and capacity for business, 
and will, as she advances, doubtless take even a deeper interest in 
affairs of state than she does at present.” 


I HAD A HOME. 

I had a home wherein the weariest feet 
Found sure repose ; 

And Hope led on laborious day, to meet 
Delightful close : 

A cottage with broad eaves, and a thick vine; 
A crystal stream, 

Whose mountain-langus 
It was a dream! 


ge was the same as mine; 





I had a home to make the gloomiest heart 
Alight with joy 

A temple of chaste love, a place apart 
From Time's annoy 

A moonlight scene of life, where all things rude 
And harsh did seem 

With pity rounded, and by grace subdued— 
It was a dream! 


WHEN TO LEAVE OFF. 


It is the standard of complaint against jokers, and whist-players, 
and children, whether plaving or crying—that they “ never know 
when to leave off.” It is a common charge against English winters 
and flannel waistcoats—it is occasionally hinted of rich and elderly 
relations—it is constantly said of snuff-takers, and gentlemen who 
enjoy a good glass of wine, that the 7 do not know when to leave 
off.” It is the fault oftenest found with certain preachers, sundry 
poets, and all prosers, scolds, Parliamentary orators, superannuated 
story-tellers, she-gossips, morning calls, and some leave-takers 
“that they do not know when to leave off.’ It is insinuated as to 
gowns and coats, of which waiting-men and waiting-women have 
It is the characteristick of a ‘Change-alley specula- 
of a builder's row, with his name attached 


the reversion. 
tor; of a beaten boxer 
to it—of works in numbers—of buyers and sellers on credit—of a 
shocking bad hat, that they “‘do not know when to leave off.” A 
romp, all Murphy's frosts, showers, storms, and hurricanes—and 
the Wandering Jew, are in the same predicament. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


Ongina 
THE ANTHEM AND INCENSE OF NIAGARA. 


BY T. GRINFIELD 


An Antnem, “like the sound of many waters '"'* 
The Prophet heard it, as in wondrous visions 

He lay entranced upon the cliffs of Patmos ; 

And wouldst thou hear its emblem, go and listen 
In deep and dread delight—to Niagara ' 

That everlasting anthem, which has peal'd, 

Nor paused a moment, from the birth of ages ' 

And there an offering of eternal incense 

From Nature's altar—(in the vapoury column 

On which the rainbow beams the smile of merey 

Has risen to heaven, well mgh six thousand years,— 
In unison with that astounding chorus 

Of mulutudinous and white-robed waters, 

How glorious in the fury of their rapture ! 

And still the thunder of the ceaseless anthem, 

And still the column of attendant incense, 

Shall greet the far-off pilgrim's ear and eve ; 

Till the * 
Shall vanish with a crash—lke Niagara's 


great globe, with all that it inherits,” 


NOTES 
See a very eloquent description of the Falls, in C. 1. La Trobe’s “ Rambler 
in America.” 1832 
The name Nia-gara, ts said to be composed of two Indian words, denoting 
“ Thuader of Waters”—it is correctly pronounced with a long sound on the 
penultimate syllable, as in the line of Goldsmith's * Traveller,” 


* Where Niagara stuns with thundering sound.” 
Line 10.—** On which the ratnbow beams the suule of mercy.” 
“ From the abyss below the Great Fall, a host of pyramidal clouds rose 


majestically, one after another; and each, when it had ascended a little 
above the edge of the cataract, displaved a beautiful rembow, which ina 
few moments was transferred into the bosom of the cloud, which immediately 
The spray had extended itself through a wide space directly 


sun, edAliited a magni 


succeeded 
over me: and, receiving the full influence of the 
to overarch and tirradiate the spot where I 


How- 


ficent ratndbow, which continued 


stood in enthusiastick contemplation of the indescribable scene.” 





tson’s Canada. 1% 
Professor Dwight states that “the red, orange, and yei/low colours, were 

the brightest he had ever seen in a rainbow , the others more taint.” 
Line 18.—** Shall vanish with a crash—like Niagara's '" 


It is remarkable that the word rendered *“* with a great noise,” 1. Peter, 


ch. i. 10 ( go4e nOov) alludes to the rushing of waters ; being derived trom 
> 
vEwW, fluo 
> - 
* Rev. ch. xix. v.6 


THOUGHTS ON MATRIMONY. 


Great disparity in matrimony is an evil in many particulars; and 
what is more unnatural than to see a young miss wedded to a man 
old enough to be her father? He ought to have sense enough to 
know, that unless she is an eccentrick character, she never marred 
him for love; and she ought also to know, that in consenting to 
marry him, she in all probahility consented to make herself a 
wretched slave--to put herself in the power of a man who had al- 
ready expended his first and warmest love upon others; and who, 
by his superiour age, his matured habits of pleasing himself and of 
having his own way, and the self-importance which property gives 
was well qualified to act the part of the tyrant, rather than that of 
the husband. If a young man has property, he may of course marry 
ata suitable age, 
Sutif he is destitute of property, he has three alterna 
Selecting a prudent 


and adopt the style of living which is justified by 
his means, 
tives, and he can take his choiwe between them 
and industrious person for his wife, he may marry young and live in 
the style of simplicity adapted to his income; or he can wait till he 
has acquired a property, so as to be able to support a family in the 
more modern and fashionable style; or he can marry at any rate, 
launch fearless!y out into all the expenses of a fashionable establish 
ment, and run his chance of bringing his wife and children to want 
The first is the best, the second is next, the third is too bad to be 


thought on.— Winslow. 
OPPOSITR CHARACTERS 


} 


lass of men—what one would call 
share of low wit, anda sly, cun 


Mole-catchers are a singular « 
characters—with a cousiderable 
ning look, slow and deliberate im all ther movements and parts of 
speech. They are silent and stealthy in their walk, as if the very 
success of their operations depended on their not giving the alarm 
to the little animal they wanted to entrap ] also observe that they 
are much bent, from the constant hatut they have of stooping to 
look for the runs of the mule They are, however, posses se d of 
much acuteness, and by means of a small fee, 
The rat-catcher is a very different kind of per- 


bly communicative 
son. There is frequently an mmpndent, saucy look about him, 
mal he destrovs 


are generally tolera- 


which seems to partake of the character of the ar 
His very dogs are afraid of him, and they appear sulky and half 


His conversation ts generally in praise of his dogs and 


starved 
ferrets, and the number of rats he has destroyed with them. He 
alehouse, and conveys all the scandal 


the progress of his calling My 
the contrary, are a sober and quiet 


sagreat frequenter of the 
from one village to another 
friends, the 
race of men, fond of accumulating 
Ther cottages are generally neat and 


mole-catchers, on 
money, and are seldom to be 


met with in an aliehouse 
clean, and the implements of their calling tidily bestowed in them— 


such as two or three spades, a bundle of tough hazels, and some 


wooden traps—and in an evening may frequently be seen twisting 


their horse-hair nooses, or cutting a hazel stick to its proper length 





When a man misses any thing, his first idea is that somebody has 
stolen it; though he ascertains, ninety-nine mes in a liundred, that 
the loss 13 from his own carelessness. 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE FAMILY OF THE GREAT SULLY. 


Ir our readers want any further proof of the neglect into which 
great names soon fall, and the speed with which riches and renown 
melt away into nothing, they will find it in the proceedings of the 
French Academy, at the last distribution of the prix Monthyon 
This, it may not be amiss to remind them, isan annual prize, founded 
by M. Monthyon, awarded, under the direction of the academy, to 
such as have distinguished themselves by acts of courage, or dis- 
interestedness ; by the practice, in a word, of either the active or 
passive virtues. The highest of these prizes was awarded at this 
last anniversary, to Martin, a poor workman, and an old servant of 
the Sully family, who had saved the last of that noble race from 
suffering, perhaps from perishing, with actual want 





Maximilian de Bethune, Duke of Sully, was descended from one 
of the oldest families in l'rance, 
** Bethune’s line of Picardie,” 


a family indeed of such pretensions, that when a Mademoiselle de 
Bethune not long since danced with the Duke of Orleans, (the heir 
to the French crown,) the whole Faubourg St. Germam was in an 
uproar at her want of self-respect, and the legitimist papers were at 
some pains to explain away the circumstance of her having forgot- 
ten herself so far as to dance with “an Orleans.’ Yet, the de- 
scendants of this proud stock, the children of Sully, have been 
forced to owe their support to the benevolence of a grateful menial ! 
But to our story 

We translate from the address of Mde. de Salvandy, then Minister 
of the Department of Publick Instruction, (who lately went out 
with Count Molé,) who awarded the prizes. The presence of 
the faithful Martin, and also of a lineal descendant of Sully, one of 
the objects of his gratitude, added to the interest of M. de Salvandy's 
address. We fancy it will be some time before we shall see one of 
our cabinet ministers a member of an Academy of Literature like the 
French, and awarding prizes for virtuous conduct, ** They manage 
But let us hear M. de Salvandy. 
After mentioning several instances of courage and self-devotion, 


these things better in France.” 


which had been deemed worthy of reward by the Academy, he 
proceeds 

“The last picture to which I shall call your attention, gentlemen, 
shows that an illustrious example is the only inheritance that parents 
can ever rely upon transmitting to their offspring 

«The great Sully lett at his death a fortune equal to his publick 
services and to his fame. The line of male descendants from him 
became extinet, about the middle of the last century. The daughter 
of the last Duke of Sully, Maximilienne de Bethune, married the 
Marquis de |’Aubespiere, and brought him an immense dowry. But 
the atlairs of the Aubespiere family soon fell into contusion ; nothing 
whatever of the large patrimony of Sully is left, and it is now my 
duty to inform you of the miracle of self-devotion, but for which 
his descendants would have been without food or shelter 

* At Champrond-en-Gatine, in the arrondissement of Nogent-le 
Rotron, all ef which once belonged to the Duke of Sully, there lives 
a joiner, named Alexander Martin, whose famiiy was in the service 
of the l'Aubespiere, during their prosperity. He himself owed his 
education and his establishment in business to the liberality of the 
Marquis de l’Aubespiere, formerly colonel of the regiment de la 
Reine, who took him into his service during the disasters of the 
revolution. Nor was he msensible to lis master’s kindness. For 
Ile had the grief to see the 
Little 
The severest blow 


thirty-five years he never quitted him 
wealth acquired by the great Sully, gradually melt away. 
by little, everything was mortgaged and soid 
to him was a few years since, when he saw the chateau of Villebon, 
hallowed in the feelings of the publick by the memory of its great 
occupant, pass into the hands of a stranger. The Marquis de 
\'Aubespiere, saved fiom the wreck of bis estate only three annu- 
lues; one of six thousand francs for his son, one of twenty-four 
hundred for himself, and one of four hundred for Martin. Soon 
aiter he dred Martin went bome to his family, counting on the 
enjoyment, for the rest of his days, of his well-earned pension ; but in 
vain. It was attached by the Marquis’s creditors, and being now 
destitute of all means of support, he was forced to resume the trade 
he had learned m early life, which he did, without a murwur. So 
he lived, when on the sixteenth of June, 1830, his door opened, and 
his old master’s son, Count de ’Aubespiere entered, with his three 
clildren, Angélique, a girl of five, Joséphine, four years old, and 
Louis, who had not yet seen eighteen months. ‘The father of these 
infants was forced to leave his native country, and for ever. But 
he talked to Martin, as though his absence was to be but temporary, 
and bade him farewell, leaving im charge of a jomer of Champrond 
allin whose veins flowed any of the blood of the great Sully 
“Martin had himself three children. Fortunately his eldest 
daughter had just finished her apprenticeship, and was able to work 
jor herself. Her mother and she earned together twenty-four sous 
a day; Martin himself earns thirty. It was on such an income as 
this, that they undertook the care of the new family, superadded to 
their own by a mysterious Providence. When work could not be 
had, they borrowed ; when they could not borrow, they sold their 
furniture. They regarded no privations for themselves, so long as 
their master’s children felt none. ‘They lived on black bread, but 
the children of Aubespiere never wanted for white. Nor are you to 
suppose that Martin and his family sat down at the same table 


with theia : the old servant paid his master’s blood the same respect 


/as in the days of their prosperity. He waited on them at meals in 

| his own little hovel, as he would have done in their castle of Ville- 
bon ; never imagining that he was their equal, because they had 
|been unfortunate; and still less, that his virtues made him their 
superiour. 

** Meantime, Martin’s devotion became known in the neighbour- 
hood. The Charbrain country, which was once full of the power, 
and is still full of the memory of Sully, began to move. The 
venerable ladies of the convent of St. Paul, at Chartres, claim the 
privilege of providing for the granddaughters of the Marquis de 
\Aubespiere. They were rapidly growing up. The curate of 
Champrond had bestowed on them the rudiments of education, but 
more was required. Martin yielded with regret to a separation, 
which he felt to be necessary, and gave up his young charge to 
those pious hands, whv will finish the work so well begun by him. 
The education of Louis, though he was still young, demanded atten- 
tion. The convent of Nogent-le-Rotron, which was founded by 
Sully, and which contains his ashes, sent some aid for this purpose 
So that of all the wealth of the minister and friend of Henry IV_., 
the portion he bestowed on the poor is the only one of which any 
| pittance will reach his posterity! But these resources were inade- 

quate. Some generous spirits opened subscriptions to supply their 
deficiency, and a benevolent prelate offered a home in his palace 
But it was necessary for government, with its ample means, to 
interpose. And, gentlemen, the king has bestowed on him a bourse 
in the college of Henry 1V. He has done so, for the sake of the 
memory of a minister who served France faithfully, and left behind 
him a pure and venerable name ; he has done it, too, for the sake 
of the virtuous servant, who deserves to have the consolation of see- 
ing his pupil placed ina situation to reascend, if he will, to the 
station from which he has fallen. 
| ‘Martin, your task is ended. You have deserved the regard of 
all the virtuous and the good. You have afforded this age the spec- 
tacle of virtues that have been but too rare in all ages—gratitude, 
fidelity, and respect. ‘The academy awards you a prize of three 
thousand frances 

“ And you, Louis de l’Aubespiere, as you are present at this 


sclemnity, may it make a deep and durable impression on your 
‘young heart! You make your first entrance into life in the manner 
in which many are condemned to pass it in maturer age, in full view 
of the publick, with the eyes of all upon you. Know, that the 
greatest of this world’s goods, is the esteem of one’s country, and 
pray to God, who has watched over your infancy, that he will 
enable you to obtain that wealth which depends on ourselves alone, 
and of which no ill-fortune can deprive us. You will learn, one 
day, that all the streams that flow in your veins, are of pare and 
illustrious blood ; but never forget, that you must go back to Sully, 
to find, in all your race, a single name that is not eclipsed by that 
of Alexander Martin; and grow to manhood to show yourself worthy 
of the memory of your ancestor, of the devotion of your benefactor, 
and of the adoption of your king.” 





FROM CORRESPONDENTS AT HOME, 


LETTER FROM JOHN SMITH, 
Smithville, Down East, wn the State of Maine, April 20, 1539. 


Dear Ginerat Morris—You can't think what rejoicings there 
is in Smithville. The war in our disputed territory is all over ; and 
Sargent Johnson and his company and my son John has got back, 
and nobody killed, and only one wounded, and that’s poor Billy 
Wiggins, that had his leg broke by the moose that my son John told 
about in his last letter. The company is all as hearty as bucks, and 
look as well as they did when they went away, only they've got 
their clothes wore out pretty bad. ‘They got along here yesterday 
noon. We was setting to the table and jist a finishing our dinner, 
and my wife was jist a saying, ** Oh, dear, I wish I knew what was 
become of poor Johnny; we haint heard from him for nigh about a 
fortnight, and I am afraid something has happened to him ;” and 
she hadn‘t more than got the words out of her mouth when all to 
once we heard a terrible cracking and a roaring, like a platoon firing 
at a muster. We all jumped up and run to the door, and looked out 
one way and ‘tother, and as soon as we looked away up to the toy 
of the hill, we see Sargent Johnson's company jist beginning to 
march down; and the smoke of their guns was rolling away over 
their heads, where they had jist fired a salute to let the folks in the 
village know they was coming. As soon as we got out to the door 

my son John see us, and he sprung out a little one side of the com- 
‘pany and jumped up on toa great rock, and took off his hat and 
swung it round and hoorah’d like a house afire. At that my three 
boys next to John, they turned to, and they hoorah'd as loud as they 
could bawl; and then they sot out and run up the hill like young 
colts, and when they met the company they run up to John and 


tried to shake hands, but John never turned his head to the right 


1 


nor to the left, but marched straight ahead like a soldier. Sargent 
Johnson had give ‘em their orders before, not to stop for nobody 
nor nothin’, but march straight forward with heads up, right through 
the village, clear to the tavern, and there he would dismiss ‘em. 

When they got along down against our house, my wife was all of 
a didder, she wanted to get hold of John so. She sot out to run 
right to him, and called out to him, * John, oh, John, amt you going 
to stop ?” 

But Sargent Johnson shook his head at her, and called out to his 
company, * heads up, keep time!" and they marched right by us 
straight as loons. Old grandfather by this time had hobbled out to 
the door, and stood leaning over his stafl, and when he see them 


| march by so straight without stopping or looking one way or ‘tother, 

| says he—- 

| “Ah, that looks military. How that company has improved in 
discipline since they've been gone! Why, they march as well as 
British regulars, and seems to me John holds his head up and steps 
the best of any of em.” 

We stood and watched ‘em till they got clear up to the tavern, 
and then they wasn’t so fur off but what we could hear Sargen: 
Johnson give off the word of command. 

* Halt; front face. Make ready ; take aim; fire.” When they'd 
let go their broadside, Sargent Johnson made a speech to ‘em, and 
thanked ‘em for their bravery and good conduct while the y'd been 
gone, and told ‘em if ever their country was in danger again, he 
hoped they'd always be ready to go at a moment's warning and fight 
to the last drop of their blood, if it was necessary, to keep off thieves 
and trespassers, and all sich like. 

** Now, my brave feller soldiers, I bid you farewell, and take 
leave of you, as Gineral Washington took leave of his feller soldiers 


And says he— 


when he got through the revolutionary war. I've read it in his life, 
and I feel as if I wanted to cry every time I read it. Now I'll stand 
here, and I want you all to come round one arter another and shak¢ 
hands with me, and that'll wind the business up.” 

And they all marched round one arter another and shook hands 
with Sargent Johnson, and then he told ‘em they was dismissed, and 
would carry the thanks of their country with ‘em the longest day 
they lived. As soon as they was dismissed, John turned and run 
right down towards our house ful! chisel. We was al! out doors 
waiting for him, and sich a time as there was when he got there. 
I guess you never see. Sich a flocking round him and shaking 
hands, and sich a hugging among the children, it beat all nater. My 
wife, she couldn’t help kissing him, for all he’s sich a great boy, 
most seventeen years old. When the first hug among ‘em was 
over, we all went into the house, and old grandfather he hobbled 
along and went into our house tu, for all he’s so lame he hadn't 
My wife she flew round 
John like a hen that’s found a lost chicken. She got hold of his 


been in before for nigh upon six months 


arm and looked in his face, and says she— 
Seems to me 
you look kind of pale and thin; I'm afraid you aint well.” 


* Now, Johnny, haint you been shot no where? 


John said he never felt better in his life, and as for being shot, he 
hadn't come any wheres nigh it but once, and that was when they 
took the logging camp 

“Well, John,” said old grandfather, ** did you mind, my boy, 
what I told you, not to be in too much of a hurry to fire? Did you 
keep your fire back till you got up so near the enemy you could see 
the whites of their eyes 7” 

** Why, as to that,” said John, “ we kept our fire back till we got 
as fur as we could go, for we got clear to the outer line of our dis- 
puted territory, and stood on it, and hollered, but there was no 
enemy there. We couldn't see the whites of their eyes nor nothin’ 
else of ‘em. So we let drive over into their own territory, lit or 
miss ; and then turned about and went back to the fort ” 

* Well, that was well done,” said grandfather ; ** it showed your 
spunk, any how ; and proved that you wasn't afraid of the enemy, 
let him be where he would.” 

“Well, now John,” says I,**my son, I want to ask you one 
question, if there’s room enough for me to get in a word edgeways 
And that is, how is it you got through this war so soon down there 
to our disputed territory, and got along with it without any more 
fighting’ Somehow or other, it seems to me it's cooled off dread- 
fully quick ; I don’t exactly understand it.” 

* Nor I neither,” said John ; “1 don’t exactly understand it my- 
self. Some say it’s all owing to Gineral Scott. ‘They say he’s 
been down to Augusta and talked to Governor Fairfield till he got 
And then he writ some 


letters to Governor Harvey of Newbrumsick, and coaxed him to 


him nigh aboat as cool as a coweumber. 


let the matter drop, till the United States should have a chance to 
talk along with old England about it a little, and see if they couldn't 
settle the hash. But some say they don’t think Governor Harvey 
would a minded what Gineral Scott said, if he hadn’t heard about 
Sargent Johnson's company being down there so near the line, and 
cutting up sich shines among the loggers. And he might have heard 
our guns, too, when we fired over the line, and thought it was best 
for hun to keep out of the way and be quiet. At any rate, I guess, 
between Gineral Scott and our company, that war is put a stop to 
for one while. They say Gineral Scott is a master feller to talk to 
folks and keep ‘em from fighting ; but if they wl fight, they must 
look out, for he'll put it into ‘em jist like old Gineral Jackson.” 
While we was talking Squire Bean come in, and said the folks 
over to the tavern thought it was best to get up a publick dinner 
I wanted to know if I 


ng to, for I be- 


for Sargent Johnson and his company 





wouldn't jine “em. I told him I was perfectly wal 


leved the boys deserved a good dinner as much as any set of fellers 


ever did. So he went back to the tavern, and they concluded to 


go right to work and get the dinner ready for to-day 
Says I, “ John, what a pity “ts Gineral Scott didn’t come round 
this way ftom Augusta, so as to eat this publick dinner with us.’ 
“They say he never does sich things as that,” said John ; **he 
never stops any where to eat publick dinners, and never goes round 
to do anything ; but let his business be what ‘twill and where ‘twill, 
he always goes straight to it and does it.” 
“ Well,” 
arter all.” 
There was considerable of a bustle over to the tavern last night 


says I, “I think that’s about as good a way as any, 


and this morning, cooking and getting the dinner ready ; and we let 


two of our gals go over aud help ‘em. John offered to go over and 
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help about it, but I told him, bein’ the dinner was goin’ to be given 
in honour of him and his company, it wouldn't look weil. 

“ Why,” says he, “father, who cares for looks! looks is nothin’ 
—behaviour’s all.” 

I told him, as to behaviour, he stood very well on that score, but 
still I thought he better not go over till dinner was ready. 

Accordingly, to-day about twelve o'clock, they biew the horn 
over to the tavern, and that was the signal that the dinner was ready, 
and so I and John walked over. ‘There was about fifty collected 
there to eat the dinner, and we all marched into the hall where the 
table was sot, and it was enough to du any one’s eyes good to look 
atit. A better dinnera body couldn't hardly wish to see, even on 
thanksgiving day. There was biled salt beef, and pork and pota- 
toes and cabbage, and pots of baked pork and beans, and baked In- 
dian puddings, and fried pork and eggs, and pickled cowcumbers, 
and punkin pies, and fried sassages, and soused tripe, and roast 
spareribs, and stewed apple, and butter, and cheese, and hot bread, 
and cider, and I don’t know what all 

Squire Bean was president of the table, and he made Sargent 
Johnson set down at his right hand and my son John at his left, 
and the rest of the company along next to ‘em, and we spectators 
sot round the rest of the table 

So we all sot down and fell tu and eat as hearty as bears. Them 
victuals didn’t stand no more chance afore us, than the British 
would afore Sargent Johnson and his company, if they'd a met em 
Arter we got through eating, Squire Bean says— 

«Now we must have some toasts, Now bring on the jugs of 
cider and the tumblers.” 

We are most all temperance folks up here in Smithville, and don’t 
drink much of anything stronger than cider. So they brought on 
five or six gallon jugs full of cider, and a tumbler apiece for about 
three quarters of us, and the rest of us had mugs. Then Squire 
Bean says— 

+» Now, gentlemen, please to charge for my toast.” 

So we poured out the cider all round, and got all ready, and then 
Squire Bean got up and says he— 

* Now, gentlemen, I give you the memory of one of our feller 
soldiers that's been wounded in the cause of his country, and by 
that means prevented from jining with us on this festival occasion 
I give you the memory of Billy Wiggins—a leetle apt to go off too 
quick, but always good spunk, and as ready to put it into the Bn- 
tish if they don’t let our disputed territory alone and quit stealing 
our logs, as I am to pour this cider down my throat.” 

At that we took a drink round and then give three cheers for 
Billy Wiggins 


ow, gentlemen, please to charge for Sargent Johnson's toast.” 


And then Squire Bean says— 





We poured out again and got ready, and then Sargent Johnson 
got up, and says he— 

“ Gentlemen, I give you the memory of Sir John Harvey. He 
wasn't a bit too perlite in his letter to Gineral Scott, calling of him 
his dear friend, and all that, for if it hadn’t a been for Gineral Scott, 
we should a given him the most confounded licking that ever he 
had.”’ 

At that we begun to give three cheers for Governor Harvey, but 


ire Bean sung out to us to stop, and told us not to give ‘em to 





Governor Harvey, but to Gineral Scott. So we give three roarin’ 


cheers for Gineral Scott. Then Squire Bean told us to please to 
charge for a toast from John Smith the tenth. 


I felt a litle uneasy 


That was my son 
John, setting on the left hand of the cheer 
for fear John might not get through it very well. for he never had 
done sich a job afore; but when we got ready, John sprung up and 
looked as sharp as he did that night he listed to go to the war, and 
says he— 

“Gentlemen, I give you our disputed territory ; a most capital 
place to get pine logs, to ketch moose, and to teach the British how 
to toe the mark.” 

Then we give three cheers for the disputed territory ; and Squire 
Bean told us to please to charge for Mr. Jonathan Downing’s toast 
So we poured out and got all ready again , and Jonathan Downing 
got up, and says he— 

* Gentlemen, I give you the Britsh loggers on our disputed ter- 


Thev have to knock under, whenever the Yankees come 


ritory 
among ‘em; there’s no mistake about it. Dut about one thing, we 


must give in, that they can beat us a leetle. We aint slow at pork 
and beans, as we have proved at our dinner here to-day ; but we 
must acknowledge, that them luggers sometimes make the beans fly 
a lectle faster than we do.” 

At that we hoorah'd, and give three cheers for the loggers, beans 
and all 


There was a good many more toasts before we got through, but 


got so late I haint got time to write ‘em off before the post goes. We 


had a very good time, and got through about two o'clock, and cleared 
out forhome. There wasn't nobody intoxicated, for all we dreaned 


the cider jugs pretty close So I remain your old frend and sub- 


sceriber, JOHN SMITH, ESQUIRE 


How To eriiy anp extort.—He who trusts tohis merit only, 
will get little in life but words of compassion. Extort what you 
desire to have ; vet neither humble the man im the eves of others, 
hor appear to be aware that he is humbled in your own. There are 
men you should never confer with, fal! you have drawn your mstols 
and laid them on the table before you. ‘To bully a man, in fact, 
while you solicit in appearance, and to oblige him to concede, while 
you hold such a position as to suffer him to think that both others 
and you believe itis a favour on his part, 1s the proper method of 


prevailing. Frighten a man, seeming to be ignorant that you have 
done so. If he thinks you meant to coerce him, he may yield, but 


he will hate you.—Adrice to a Young Gentleman 


| such as mig 
| his weed into my nostrils 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


MODERN YOUNG GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 


Over modern voung gentlemen are but ill plants, grow like cu- 
cumbers, and have but little pips for hearts. lt was quite differen 
in my younger days. Who would believe it now! but we were 
certainly in some way gifted then. We saw angels, and now one 
scarcely even hears of them. It was an angel-seeing age; I my 
self have seen many. I first began to see them at about seventeen 
years of age, and that was in the year » but no, there 
casion to mention the year: the angels might not like again to 
visit me, if I did—and I sull live im hope 
how many | saw before I was twenty, but they all struck n 
having very beautiful hair—their eves were heavenly ; but if the first 
sight was enchanting, the first touch of the little finger of one 
thrilled me all over, and then I knew and felt it was an ange! 
What is extraordinary 1s, that | have seen them of all ages, and up 
to a certain point they seemed to advance in age as I did, and after 
that to grow somewhat younger Ihave seen them in cities, and 
towns, In Villages, in the country, in theatres, at concerts, in churches 
and chapels, and some few, very few, at ba private and publick ; 
yet at balls I have seen many that at the first glance had an angel 
look, particularly those im cerulean blue, as they stuod up in the 
long contra-dance, but their mothers mostly sat behind them, and 





is ho Oc- 


I cannot exactly say 


as 








seemed to disenchant them by resemblance, and vou could then see 
right through the seeming angels to their mothers in | 

Those were happy days: sorry am I to say I have not seen one 
for some years—sorry, and ashamed too—for were | worthy, they 
would sometimes give a glimpse of their persons 
it was not then the least extraordinary thing that we 
could read their minds--and it was the very 
ever had of the wonderful power of all the virtues united——united 
in one angelick form—-not one left out. The sight did mtinite good 









pective 


lhe persons 
ange l-seers 


inst Conce puion we 


to the youth of that generation ; that angels of the verv same kind 
still walk the earth caunot be doubted, but the gift of discerning 
them Is removed 

I do not wonder that men of sense have ever--and men of sense 
are alone wortay of their regard—almost adored the sex 
for a moment what wonderful endowments they must necessarily 
They 


oul them 


Consider 


have--what gifts of nature, to conduct themselves as they do 
must have, as the wise Medea says, a sort of witchcraft a 
—-and yet a strange witchcraft, for they cannot divine, she asserts, 
into whose house and home they shall walk, nor whether they shal! 
meet with good or bad husbands ; and yet they must, and they do, 
adapt themselves to all the ways, whims, and vagaries of their hus 
bands, and, oftentimes, of all their husband's relations. ‘They are 
called upon to act in a thousand capacities which they never dreamed 
of; they have too often to unlearn courtship, and to learn hard du 
ties. ‘They are required to have at ready command real smiles for 
home, and artificial good-hamour for company ; tears are their own, 
and almost all they can call their own—their power and their privi 
lege. In higher life they must be content with a thousand fnends 
at home, instead of one husband, who is at his club; im low life 

with a sorry cinder and lonely fire, and a sickly infant, for the sot of 
a husband is at the pot-house. All these capabilities and superhu 
man powers are expected of woman ; and, happy as the state ot 
wedded hfe must be mm general, or must at umes have been, though 
now deteriorating, who can doubt that women have had, and have, 
all these duties to perform, and that tuey do perform them with pa 
tence, with every virtue—in one name, with love ' 

Take the best man the world evex saw, and, were it possible, con- 
vert him into a woman, and Jet him retain his inward character, and 
he would be nothing—worse than nothing. Then how would the 
feminine virtues and graces shine, as seen by the side of this defec 
tive creature! ‘The man-woman couldn't go through a day with 
patience, nor without discomfiture and disgrace. As to nursing his 
sick children, he would whip them, and forget to put them to bed 
No, the sex must bear all our pains, and we infl 
penalties, too, They bear all 
love. Our love—if I speak to a degenerate race, let me say your 


ct upon them all the 





least we can give 


them is our 


















love—that is, the love of us who have been angel-seers, is quite a 
different thing. Women do not always know this, but there really 
is no other love worth their having. They do not know nm. Many 
a time have I seen them turn away from one of us, who would have 
even died for them if necessary, and have bound ourselves t ys 
in unalterable verse Yes, I have seen them t from one ¢ 
under the fasctnations of a pert, prating, empty-headed coxce 
with no more feeling than his buttons—e grinning, teeth-show 
coxcomb, incapable, . of loving anv but himself sho coul 
twist, and turn, and waltz, and look impudent, which the sweet 
nnocence could not perceive nor understand. And then the cor 
comb would turn away, and say to another coxcom * Dey 
fine girl that ; I've been making an impression, I conceive, but don't 
intend to go too far, and be trapped—- not to he trapped, hey '” | 
Ob, this insufferable state of things! When the one who wou!d 
have been the rea! true and good lover, suiter, husband and father, 
for lack of grace in these mimor accomplishments, either dies a ba 
chelor, or, in romantick despair of any better angel, marries, late 
life, ** Mary, the Maid of the Int Let me give thi t dly 
hint to the dearest sex :—Do let the scholar, the the 
man of sense, if he be not irrevocably ugly, have ’ 
You will find such your best and truest worshipper. He will not 
saunter listlessly up to you nor run, nor jump, nor skip up to yor 
rr ing, and roaring his loud inanities of thought; he will not be 
voluble in slang to vou, for that is the language m which he has not 
been a candidate for honours; he will not send you presents of 











jewelry for which he does not pay, because he is a man of prin 

he will not deceive vou in any way, much less i flatteries, because 
nature moulded his lips for truth; they are, therefore, rather of a manly 
shape, which vou must quite iove when you know their character, 
than of that versatile and changeable grimace, which, when you do 
understand, you w no more ce than you do the unnatural evo 





tions of tumblers—but are like the early distortions from the origu 


stamp of truth 


, ' 
how sweet they w 


And, when such a one does utter sweet th 5 
| not come from a mouth tainted with cigar 
His soft and pure breathings will need no fumigation—they wi 

You will be spared the imcense of 
the insult of tobacco 


have a natural enchantment 
tobacco--the odious incense of alying breath 
Were I a woman, I would rather be a widow and wear weeds, 
ht become a widow, than admit a filthy fellow to blow 
But oh! I am raving like an impatient, 
ill-conditioned man ; and showing how unfit we are for conversion 
into woman. They have patience—-can endure that and a great | 





deal more. Do I forget Griselda 


patient Griselda! Every womat 














| ts a * patient Griselda” who has a smoking hush It must be 
the poison of that noxious we that has pinched im, and deters 

j) rated to such a degree as we see them, the bodies of the young 
men of the present day Haif of them are dwindling fast into sha 
dows, hipt, cast off, smoking awav their ow epitaphs Fumus 
umbra sumus’ we are bat smoke ‘ " 

Who shows disrespect to won his his own mother ; 
who shows disrespect to age. offers his own person for se ‘ 
shoot at, at twenty paces For to t ‘ a 
some twenty paces will br | 1" t 
respect too common ltisa [as S I 
mind Whence comes it, and to what d adat s it to lem 
We never shall go on as WO ¢ to de, ul there be our lee 
ngs and manners an infusion of the sprit of chivalrick days Met 
were 1 brave and gentle, that could neither wr rread. And 
now we read ourselves out of al! that 1 good There never ca 
be a better lime to commence a change 


“THE WAY THEY NOTICE THINGS IN ENGLAND.” 











rhe following is the ** notice” the Sunday Times takes of Hanes 
Bayly's last song, ** Beauty, Wit, and Gold,” recently published 
in the Mirror 
* Butterfly Bayly has written this song (which has been supe by 
the late Madame Vestris) as a sort of metrical history of the loves 
of that lady and Mr C. Mathews. It seems that Beauty, Wit, and 
Gold, wooed, and (what less could we expect from a lady so hich 
minded and highlv-gifted) Wit won her. Beauty, though Bavly 
does not tell us who he was, must have been a very “* preffy mat 
for he is thus deseriin 
i ‘ ‘4 wi i sk 
‘ i ! ‘ “ 
W hould | t} ‘ t hoe wd l , _ { 
e should have thougut not, | ih did ben came the man o! 
gold— 
by which we learn that cash and c¢ and counting and tell py. are 
not the same things. Under this ‘ rv, we esume, the buttefly 
bard means DY Orsay, the « red ‘ ‘ ‘ v we know for the 
first lover, and the Roths« the m { co lor the second 
‘7 the ‘ fw ‘ t 
“ her wit A rere 
Now s ‘ t 
THEN she scarce knowing why 
What the man of sense could be about to make ‘ dy ush now 
and then we can’t imavine were ‘ ‘ s We along sus 
pected, 
Wit has w t “ ‘'s 4 
We beleve the succe stul wer is admitted to have had neither 
beauty nor gold, but where the deuse did Bayly discover his wut 
However, the fact is recorded the undving stanzas of the author 
of * The butterfly was a centioman.”’” We wonder publishers ea 
be found tor such wretched trash; the air is commor place, but just 
of that character that finds favour in the cars of singers and audi 
tors in Ww vch-street 
Following this notice of Haynes Bayly is the annexed review of 
a book, which we also transicr to the co uns Of the Muirrer, as 
anoler specimen of ** the wav they notice things in bs land 


** The Plain Inst tor for Debtora, Creditora, and 
of the Court for the Relief of lnsolrent Debtors iy W 


Issrgrneces 








Hi. Sad 
vrore J. S. Hodson We ive recenved a small volume under 
the above title, and cer vs d due course, have reviewed 
it, had not the mode im which ut was forwarded u cod us to ex 
pose the means that certain | ers take to Diain notoriety an 
praise Phe great bibliopolists ve hitherto forwarded the books 
they pre ce to the editor of es Times w the imnper 
tinence of re eat or comment | \l ames 8. Hodson appear 
to entert very diflers otior | s ene ad revie 

rin partie \\ t eV ne towhich his name appears 
we ‘ swith the 1 mw roeot 

12.1 eM 4, S39 

“4 sors est “ ‘ eof 

’ e’s i s i ‘ v st us te 
ex ‘ t the ¢ A « ‘ he « t 4 
e yt a as ' 

“The I th S y 7 ‘ 
Our bemg at hberty ‘to do with the copy as we please,’ is a vast 
privilege which we, unt jor Me. Hedson, have becom pled 
to by long enjoyment. The enclosure of the precious epistle above 

it a, is @ critique rm / ed, to use ar rier uno 
doubt a« vy of tt is forwarded to all our conte rar Ol eco ‘ 
it praises the work in very h terms Wi ive deemed it rit 
to expose this extremely im ‘ tempt to ta pull upon tne 
publhek, aud Mr S. Hodse that he may receive 
severer cCastig ‘ ss ihe ag Mane eh allompt 
50 reprehensible and inaper ( 


HANDEL'S MESSIAH. 





We extract the f wit ‘ f Handel, from an article by 
Mrs. Ellet, in the Balti Muse 

* Amen!” res ‘ vast arches of the church, and 
died away in W ‘ ! note ‘ Ame 
responded Ha . e let fall s ull w sich he 
key thre Succes “Vy i oi i t tir perior 
mance ! his ie erpiece I a t pressio 
t pre ced, as we ‘ the crlormers as the aucience The 
fame of Handel stoo vu ve ‘ 

When the coup er lel e church, he found a re 1 equipage 

wait lor him, wW h, bv the & s command, Cconveyes m tt 
Carlton-house 

Creorge the Secs CCEOIVE the trious Grern surr dec 
by his whol st d, 4 many es of the ¢ to We 
Master Hande ! er }, alter a us V ome, tm in 
owned, you have made sal ‘ resent im your Messiah; it us 
brave piece of work 


* Js at?” asked Ha el, and »*ked the monarch u ne hace 


1 .? ‘ 
wei pe sseG 


* Tt as, indeed,” repled George * And now tell me what can | 
do, to express my thanks to you for it 
“If your majesty,’ answered Handel, © will give a place to the 


young man who sang the tenor solo part so well, 1 shall be ever 
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grateful to your majesty. He is my pupil, Joseph Wach, and he | A RECIPE FOR MAKING TIME STAND STILL. 
would fain marry his pupil, the fair Ellen, daughter to old John | 


Farren ; the old man gives consent, but his dame is opposed, be- BY W. P. PRAED. 

cause Joseph has no place as yet. And your majesty knows full — 

well, that it is hard to carry a cause against the women.” Dear Tom! if you would learn the way 
« You are mistaken, Master Handel,” said the king, with a forced To quaff life’s true elixir, 

sinile; “I know nothing to that effect; but Joseph has from this To keep your curls from growing gray, 


And, as joy flies, to fix her: 

Though scholar in no modern schools, 
Skilled but in old romances, 

I've yet a few old-fashioned rules 


day a place in our chapel as first tenor.” 
[Indeed !” eried Handel, rubbing his hands with joy, “TI thank 
your iayesty from the bottom of my heart!” 


King George was silent a few moments, expecting the master to To check grim Time's advances : 
ask some other favour. ‘But, Master Handel,” he said at length, And this the first—If day and night 
‘have you nothing to ask for yourself! I would willingly show You'd shun the Palle hold, 
my gratitude to you, in your own person, for the fair entertainment “ Keep all about your Conscience right,” 
you provided us all in your Messiah !”’ And then—you'll not grow old. 

The flush of anger suddenly mantled on Handel's cheek, and he And never mind, whate’er they tell, 
answered in a disappointed tone—* Sire, | have endeavoured not Dear Tom, of modern uses, 
to entertain you—but to make you better.” Be sure you'll do just twice as well 

The whole court was astonished ; King George stepped back a To stick to old abuses; , 
pace or two, and looked on the bold master with surprise. Then | oper your taxes--love your king, 
bursting into a hearty fit of laughter, and walking up to him— owe’'er our sages bore you, 


Take opening med’cines in the spring, 


‘ spt ae Oh M — . . a}. 
** Handel!” he cried—* you are, and ever will be, a rough old fel- | Ae pear fotheve did belere yen ; 


low, but’’—and he slapped him good-naturedly on the shoulder 4 Don't lend your razor——nor your hack, 
good fellow withal ; go—do what you will, we remain ever the best | And when you lend your gold, 
friends in the world.” He signed in token of dismission ; Handel | Be sure you don’t expect it oe 
retired respectfully, and thanked heaven as he turned his back on And then you'll not grow old! 
Carlton-house, to hasten to his favourite haunt, the tavern. iat aiatisliaiiail ! , 
We shall not attempt to describe the joy his news brought to the | 4 tn Tite cecate ow tg par 
lovers, Joseph and Ellen, nor their unnumbered caresses and pro- | Keep one small corner in your heart 
testations of gratitude. John Farren took his * good wife” in his For boyhood’s sunny pages ; 
arms and hugged her, “ spite of her resistance, and scolding, cry- | Don’t cut a friend because he’s poor, 
ing “* D—me, Bett! we must be friends to-day, though all the | But pause before you choose him; 
bells in old England ring a peal for it.” And when a man has shut the door, 


hout England, and Don’t let Ais friends abuse him: 

| | Sell off your claret--if you must-—- 
But keep yourself unsold, 

Then live upon a laugh, or crust, 
And still—you'll not grow old! 


For ten years more Handel travelled throug 
composed new and admirable works. When his sight failed him in 
the last year of his life, it was Ellen who nursed him as if she had | 
been his child, while her husband Joseph wrote down his last com- 
positions, as he dictated them. } 

Proud and magnificent is the marble monument erected in West- | And when to dissipate your gloom, 
minster to the memory of Handel. ‘Time may destroy it; but the You wander down, some even, 


monument—he himself—in his high and holy inspiration, has left | And sit within the long brick room 
’ Re-formed since old Saint Stephen, 


ue—his Messiah, will last for ever. If you should hear a sacred name 
First taught by her who bore you, 
FLORIDA SCENERY. And your father’s ancient faith and fame 
} > >, “ ” of > ° 
The scenery of Florida is not all uninteresting. He who has akane ae hind a a 
seen from some quiet nook a graceful bend of the river bordered | But just go home--unfold 
with orange bowers and groves of the holly and magnolia and oak, Some page of Pitt's, or Fox, or Burke's, 
and (truly tropical and stately) the cabbage palmetto and cocoanut, And then—you'll grow not old! 
i n ¥is memory recollections wherewith to frame a dre 
ord “rs rl > va Mahomet's paradise ghee * sinks roa And welcome, Tom, on heath or hill, 
pani Hine nagar etleadagnes ! ; or age onal | Each bright green spot may greet you; 
in Florida—places where rivers suddenly sink or vanish in the | Call Hope delusion, if you will, 
sand, or where they rush with abandoned plunge into dark caverns, | But let her—let her cheat you! 
mingling there with subterranean torrents, and glidig away through Don’t rob Life’s roses of their bloom, 
thickest gloom with many murmurings aud discordant sounds. At Though Benthamites deride you— 


Don't sit within a childless gloom, 
Though Martineau may chide you; 

But trust, when bright things round you die, 
Something our mothers told 


some future time, the poet, looking into these dark and misty 
caverns, may imagine, while he feels the inspiration of horronr, that | 
these melancholy and subterraneous sounds are the moans of the 


water-genil, lamenting that the river amid whose spray they spread | Ol Siena ent ennte Nemntih the ake: 
their wings, has left the cypress shades and open sunshine to wander | ‘And then— you'll pee grow old “ie 
on through the chillness and mist and sunless glooms of caverns ‘| 

Some of these Stygian waters rise and sink with the tide, thereby maeaueen DAY 


indicating their connexion with the sea. Lakes, once wide and | 
beautiful, have sunk in a single night, leaving their beds covered | The most remarkable feature in modern book-selling is the trade 
with the fish. During the present winter a lake sank thus, leaving, in periodical literature. ‘Magazine Day” is a sort of a monthly 
millions of fish dancing upon the land. Cart loads of these were | era in the history of a London bookseller. The orders of the forth- 
carried off and cured by the neighbouring * crackers,” (squatters coming numbers of the various periddicals which he is in the habit 
and herdsmen.) ‘The remainder, putrifying, tated the whole |of receiving for some days previously, keep it constantly in his 
atmosphere for miles around, reminding the traveller ef the plagues | mind’s eye ; and when it does arrive, the great contest among the 
of Egypt. || trade is, who shall be able to supply their customers earliest. Maga- 
I was speaking of trees. Unanimously we voted the magnolia)! zine Day can only be said fairly to commence about half-past nine 
to be the most beautiful. The exquisite fragrance of its blossoms,’ o'clock, and before twelve you will see the various periodicals in 
and the “imperial pride’ and beauty of its foliage, have made it a | the windows of every retail bookseller throughout the length and 
great favourite. ‘The live oak attains, however, to great size. We breadth of the metropolis. Perhaps in no other instance, that of 
passed some groves certainly magnificent. When growing in the | newspapers alone excepted, is an article so rapidly circulated over 
oe grounds, they are hung with dismal festoons of moss. A con-|, town, as is periodical literature on that day. ‘The point from which 
tractor, furnishing timber for naval purposes, informed me of an | the magazines and other periodicals al] start, when their distribu- 
enormous tree growing on the banks of a river. He measured it, | tion is about te take place, is, as inthe case of larger works, Pater 
and found it thirty feet to the first bough and thirty-six in circum. || noster Row; which, with that fondness for brevity of expression, 
ference at base! He compared its trunk to the shot tower at | so characteristick of the people of London, is invariably called ** The 
New-York. I regarded his assertions as exaggeration and extra-\!Row."’ The actual publishers of periodicals have, properly speak- 
vagance of language, but was assured by the planter over whose | ing, nothing to do with the sale of their respective works on Maga- 
rounds its mighty shadow moved, that the statement was correct.) zine Day, and they seldom have even any idea of the actual number 
‘he giant of the forest was beginning to feel the inroads of decay. | sold of their own publications on that day. 
It was not cut, as it was found hollow in the middle. These trees|| The quantity of business which some of the larger houses go 
are almost invariably hung with the festoonery of the grape. The) through on Magazine Day is immense. I know one house which 
vines of the grape in Florida are sometimes of great size, bearing |! draws, on an average, from twelve hundred pounds to fifteen hun- 
abundantly. From the fruit good wine has been made. The | dred pounds. Only fancy the number of periodicals, varying from 
acoonta or Indian bread is a vine which clambers up the forest || twopence to three shillings and sixpence, which must be turned over 
trees. Its thorns are very sharp and malignant. From the roof the || from the shelves of this establishment to the hands of the purchas- 
Indian prepares a species of flour in taste not unlike the flour made | ers, before such a sum of money could betaken! * * Thecon- 
from potatoes. The palmetto is a shrub which gives character to,| stant bustle kept up from morning till night, in these wholesale | 
the scenery. Its leaf 1s fanshaped and beautifully green. houses, exceeds any thing of which a person who has not witnessed 
The pine of Florida is the long-leafed kind. It grows sometimes | jt could form any conception. The premises are full of young men 
to a great height, towering above all in lonely stateliness and || and boys, all struggling for priority ot “supply.” Ihave often seen 
strength. When the wind rages, the roar of the pine forest is indes- | as many as fifty or sixty wedged into a shop of ordinary size. 
cribably grand. In Alechua county, the soil is generally rich ; Toa person unacquainted with such matters, who chanced to spend 
there the pine is oft enormous in stature, and its roots strike deep | a few minutes in a large house in the Row on Magazine Day, all 
into the fertile earth, so that the ploughman may drive his ploagh | that he heard would be quite unintelligible. The individuals order- 
close to the very trunk. || ing periodicals scarcely ever call the periodicals they wish to pro- 
The cabbage palm resembles the palmetto in its leaf, but it is a/| cure by their proper names. ‘The love of brevity, to which I have 
tree, and grows sometimes to the height of fifty feet. The trunk, already referred, is observable inevery word theyutter. The “Gen- 
is pointed with a thousand shafts of bark, shooting out like bayonets. || tleman’s Magazine,” never gets any other name than the “ Gents.” 
It resembles the cocoanut. “ Tait's Magazine” is simply “ Tait." The ** New Monthly Mag- 
The orange is of three kinds—the sweet, the bitter-sweet, and | azine” is the “* New Month.” The ‘Metropolitan Magazine” 1s 
the sour. The latter are not unlike the lemon as to flavour. The | abbreviated to the first three letters, with the addition of ans. The 
first mentioned is the delicious fruit brought to the nerth from the The * Encyclopedia Brittannica” is the * Ency. Brit.” The 
West Indies. The bitter sweet 1s most abundant, and is certainly | “Court Magazine” is the “ Courts.” The “ Ladies’ Magazine and 
a Figs, white and purple, are found in the hammocks of | Museum” is reduced to the dissyllable of ** Ladies ;" so that it is 








iddle Florida, and are as agreeable as the cultivated fruit.—- quite common to hearone person sing out in one breath, ‘‘two Gents,” 
Peaches are also found wild, strange as it may seem. Perhaps the! + six Taits,” and ‘four Blackwoods.” 
botanist may say that they must have been introduced by the natives | Since the late establishinent of steam communication between 
—by the men who wandered through the wilds of the territory, be-'' London and almost every port of any importance in the kingdom, 
fore the savage had passed the frozen ocean in his descent to the | the periodicals which first see the light in the Row on Magazine Day, 


temperate and tropical climes of America. . are in the hands of the remotest readers in less than a week. 





1] 
LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Viraity or seEps.—Jesse, in his excellent and amusing work, 
| the “Gleanings of Natural History,” gives a singular instance of 
the vitality of seeds after lying dormant in the ground for many 
| years. “In still further confirmation of this fact,” he observes, 
“it had long been remarked, that in some meadows at Kingston- 
upon-Thames, contiguous to the Middle-mill in that town, there 
had constantly appeared in these grounds, for the last thirty years, 
a vast quantity of young and very small tendri! shoots, having all 
| the appearance and characteristicks of the vine in miniature. This 
fact excited the attention of Dr. W. R., who at first was greatly 
| disposed to attribute their existence to the probability of the fields 
having been in former ages the site of vineyards; this opinion was 
sull strengthened by my friend taking up one of the tendrils and 
| carefully planting it in a good soil against a wall of genial aspect, 
and rearing a flourishing vine bearing the true claret grape, with its 
deep red juice, so little cultivated or adapted to the present state 
of our climate. On prosecuting, however, this Interesting Inquiry, 
it was ultimately discovered that the owner of these lands had, for 
a number of years, been in the constant habit of making raisin wine, 
and that, after the usual fermenting process of the fruit had been 
brought to a termination, husks, seeds, and stalks were thrown alto- 
gether upon the dung-hill, which at length found its way as a coat- 
| ing of manure to the fields in question, thus depositing the germ of 
| these foreign vines, whose vital principle had not been destroyed 
by the several stages they had undergone, not even by that last and 
most fearful action—the process of fermentation.” 

DirreReNcE IN Boys —Some years ago, as a Sussex coach was 
passing by an avenue leading to the residence of a Mr. Bull, the 
coachman pulled up on seeing a boy walking leisurely along, and 
handed a small parcel to him, telling him to take it directly to Mr. 
B. Upon the boy looking rather vacant and doubtful, he was told 
to look sharp, and not stand gaping there, but deliver it instantly ; 

{ upon which the boy began to cry. Upon a passenger remarking 
this to the coachman, * Ah!” says he, “the boys always cry nere- 
abouts if you speak sharp to "em; but about Linfield they are sau- 
ey enough. I recollect last summer taking a walk in that neighbour- 
hood with the driver of the —; we happened to lose our way ; 
on seeing a boy sitting ona gate as we turned down a lane, my 
companion said, “I say, Jack, can you tell us which is the nearest 
way to Linfield!” ** How did thee know my name was Jack ?"— 
Oh! we only guessed so.” “ Then thee may guess thee way to 
Lintield, for I'll be domned if I tell thee.” A lady travelling on 
horseback in Hertfordshire, were told that the boys im that country 
were very rude and impudent; upon coming to a five-barred gate, 
she requested a boy who was lolling against it to open it for her, 
which, to her great surprise, he did. She then gave him a shilling, 
saying, that she was sure he was not a Hertfordshire lad, as he was 
so civil’ *‘ Ther’t a loir,” quickly replied the boy, I be’s.” 

SusstiruTe FoR THE suN.—The most extraordinary discovery of 
the day is that by which a French philosopher proposes to dispense 
with the services of the sun, by means of an artificial contrivance 
answering similar purposes. The newly-invented light of M. 
Gaudin, on which experiments were recently made at Paris, is an 
improved modification of the well-known invention of Lieutenant 

Drummond. While Drummond pours a stream of oxygen gas 
through spirits of wine, upon unslacked lime, Gaudin makes use of 
a more ethereal kind of oxygen, which he cunducts through burning 
essence of turpentine. ‘The Drummond light is fifteen hundred 
times stronger than that of burning gas; the Gaudin light is, we 
are assured by the inventor, as strong as that of the sun, or thirty 
thousand times stronger than gas, and of course ten times more so 
than that of the Drummond. The method by which M. Gaudin 
proposes to turn the invention to use is singularly striking. He 
proposes to erect in the island of the Point Neuf, in the middle of 
the Seine and centre of Paris, a lighthouse, five hundred feet high, 
in which is to be placed a light from a hundred thousand to a 
million gas pipes—the power to be varied as the night is light 
or dark. Paris will thus enjoy a sort of perpetual day; and as 
soon as the sun of the heavens has set, the sun of the Point Neuf 
will rise. 

INCLEDON AND MATHEWs.—On one occasion Incledon and Ma- 
thews were travelling on a very fine summer's day, on the outside 
of a stage-coach soon after the death of Incledon's first wife, to 
whom he had been greatly attached. A very consumptive-looking 
man sat near him, about whom Incledon’s humane heart made him 
feel an interest, and he frequently spoke to him, inquired into his 
history, and found that the poor man was going home to his friends 
tobe nursed. Incledon, when the coach stopped, addressed the 
poor invalid for the last time, as follows :—** My good man, we're 
going to leave you. It’s my opinion, my poor fellow, that you're 
bespoke; you're now, | take it, as good as ready money to the un- 
dertaker. In fact, you're Jooked—so there's a seven-shilling piece 
for you, my good man: and if you see my dear, sainted Jane, pray 
tell her you saw me, and that I’m well!’ The poor creature stared, 
and took the money with a humble bow, but made no reply to this 
extraordinary address, which he doubtless supposed to come from 
a lunatick. 

INPLUENCE OF THE WEATHER ON TEMPER.—I do not say that the 
state of the weather will always point out the condition of a man’s 
temper, because there mey be counteractions in the state of his 
health or affairs; but I da say, that whatever may be his peculiar 
situation in those respects, he will be more or less affected by the 
secret influence of the condition of the atmosphere and the direc- 
tion of the wind. Consequently, if we know what will be the pro- 
bable effect of the weather upon certain temperaments, we must 
look to that effect as well as to other peculiar circumstances in se- 
lecting a proper time to make our advances. 

Riguts oF sCeNe-PaInteRSs.—The Court Royale of Paristhas de- 
cided on an appeal in a case of the scene painters and decoraors of the 
French Opera, prosecuting the directors for refusing them their right 
of admission behind the scenes during the representations, that, since 
the scenes and decorations form a principal part of spectacle at the 
opera, these artists are to be placed on the same footing as authors, 
and to enjoy the nght of admission which had been contested 


| 





THE BEST WE HAVE skEN.—** Be collected,” as the printer said 
toa huge batch of old newspaper bills vat vasn't paid, lying scat- 
tered over the bottom of his desk 


Marrimony.—Matrimony is a state which admits of no compro- 
mise between authority and obedience. Pompey and Cwsar could 
not rule under the same meridian, nor can man and wife. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Aovice To a YouNG GENTLEMAN, ON ENTERING Society.” By the au- 
thor ofthe “Laws of Etiquette.” Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard, 
12 mo. pp. 295. 

Tue author of this little volume evidently belongs to the school 
of Rochefoucault and Chesterfield. His advice is admirably cal- 
culated to teach “‘the manners of a monkey and the morals of a 
rascal.” The young man who should gather his rules of conduct 
from these fatherly monitions would be a mingled compound of the 
jesuit, the coward, and the scamp. Jeremy Diddler must have had 
the advantage of precisely such instruction ; and Joseph Surface 
undoubtedly derived his delightful code of morality from the same 
source. We would as soon think of confining a boy’s studies to a 
perusal of “the complete house-breaker,” as of commending the 
detestable principles of this book to his adoption. In the estima- 
tion of our author, language is given to us for the purpose of con- 
cealing our thoughts, while manners and accomplishments are to be 
formed and employed for the great object of duping our fellow-men 
Society should be cultivated not for the purpose of improvement 
and relaxation, but merely as the means of worldly advancement, 
and asa school of hypocrisy. Such advice may accord very well 
with the tastes and pursuits of @ class, with whom pleasure is a vo- 


cation, and sensual enjoyment a study, and conjugal fidelity a | 


mockery, but it will never do for the young men of a republick like 
ours. We want no whited sepulchres, no smooth-tongued cour- 
tiers, with the smile upon the lip and the black treachery in the 
heart. Jong may we be removed from that point of * civilization,” 
where such a class, and the prevalence of such principles, are a ne- 
cessary consequence! Ever may we continue 
* A free—a gentle—simple—honest people '” 

That the reader may satisfy himself that we have not misrepre- 
sented the character of this “‘Advice to a Young Gentleman,” we 
select a few passages, at random. The whole tone and tenour are 
such as to make us strongly suspicious that the book is the pro- 
duction of the senility of aretired pickpocket. We think we can 
prove this from internal evidence. We have taken the liberty of 
appending captions to the following quotations : 


How To GLOzE AND WHEEDLE.—*“* It is often necessary in con- 
versation to give men credit for morals and principles which they 
do not possess, and drawing a maxim from the chancery, ** consider 
that as done, which ought to be done.’’ Thus in talking to an 
undutiful son or faise wife, we must assume that all is right; m 
truth, in most cases, such persons are right in sentiment and theory, 
and wrong by fact, not feeling. The genera! staple of our conver- 
sation, upon all occasions and subjects, should have the same libe- 
rality, by giving life credit for excellences which it has not got. Jt 
is necessary to cant a little on the side of optimism both in matters 
of virtue and happiness, and not look at humanity and the world 
‘*in utter nakedness.’ ” 

How To push anp wriccLe.—* Recollect how Lord Chester- 
field exhorts his son to * push” and ** wriggle” himself into the best 
company ; and learn never to be turned by the sneer of a dunce 
from a course which is recommended by benefit or inclination, and 
is not stayed by honour.” 

How To GkT aT THE SILVER spoons.—“ You must make yourself 
intimate with people of fashion, and endeavour to gain their aflec- 
tion and confidence, that you may penetrate all their system and 
compass all their arts. Try to get familiar in the best houses, so as 
tobe considered as one of the family, and invited to assist at do- 
mestick celebrations. Try to see frequently their common day-light 
life, apart from the gas-light glare of state and ceremony. 


How To BACKBITE AND TRUCKLE.— Wherever there exists a jeal- 
ousy of another, nothing gives a serener satisfaction than to have 
the merit of that other detracted from ; and where the relation of 
feeling between two parties is that of mere affection, or of pure 
and lofty admiration, all observations of an accordant character, 
which, therefore, tend to strengthen the person's sense of the just- 
ness of his own sentiment, give a sincere and cordial pleasure. In 
either instance, it is plain that the person whose conversation gives 
this gratification is in a way not merely to advance himself in the 
liking of him to whom he is thus the occasion of a delight, but also 
to give an influence and leave an impression which may be of sig- 
nal service. 

How To pry INTO secrets.—There are two ways of finding out 
secrets which you wish to discover; one by professing yourself 
wholly ignorant, and curious about the subject; the other by appear- 
ing wholly informed. In the former case, vanity will induce a dis- 
closure ; in the latter, the conversation that ensues will develope 
what is hidden. These different methods belong to different ocea- 
sions and different persons. The latter is more delicate and more 
certain, but demands more tact. 


How To SMILE AND BE A VILLAIN. —When a man has treated you | 


ill, and you cannot crush him, or, having the means of doing so, 
find it, on other grounds, more expedient to make a friend of him, 
treat him with cordial courtesy, which will pass for magnanmnity. 


How To pick a Lock.—To the courtier, manners are a key to un- 
lock the privy closets of the great; to the soldier they are better 
than the baptism of Thetis ; to the man of business, they are a uni- 
versal letter of recommendation ; to the mind, they are as good as 
an Indian dowry. 

How To sUGGLE AND Impose.—A man of the world should have 
it in his power to assume almost any manner, if the person or situa- 
tion shall render it advantageous. Thus, in an interview witha 
common person, whom you wish to embarrass and put out of coun- 
tenance, a ceremonious manner, watchful and scrupulous in the eti- 
quette of politeness, may be of great service. Again, the affecting 
of an open, blunt, free and easy manner, is good to throw persons, 
especially those who are restrained and embarrassed, off their guard, 
and betray them into real frankness and openness, and thus you may 
traverse and ransack their thoughts and characters, and get their | 
secrets. Another style, which will accomplish the same thing !n 
better taste, and is adapted to be more frequently used, is a quiet, 
indifferent, and apparently natural manner, which will cause the 
person you talk with to desire to be at his ease, and, to gain that 
state, he will make himself actually so, by becoming really natural. | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are not surprised to find that John Neal's admirable paper on ““New-Ene- 
land Witchcraft” Aas excited general attention—but we are surprised to find 
@ number of our contemporaries transferring tt to their columns without the 
slightest acknowledgment of tndebtedness to the New-York Mirror, for which 
journal tt was particularly written. We pay for our original papers, and, 
although we have no objection to their free circulation, yet, ta justice to our 

|| tterests, we must request that the proper credit should be given. We look for 
this courtesy from American journals at least. As for the foreign depre- 
dators, we have so long been accustomed to being robbed by them, that we are 
not sensitive upon the point ,but submit to their pillaging with resignation,and — 
pillage from them tn return.—Our readers will be gratified to learn thot tt ts pro- 
bable that our old friend and correspondent, Wm. Cox, will returnto New-York 
What with the dozen theatres and the thousond frivolities and fashions of the 
day, we stand in need of just such a correspondent at home. We have made 
arrangements with a well-known populer writer for a London correspondence, 
which cannot fail to prove unusually piquant and interesting. Other changes 
and improvements are in contemplation, which we shall shortly have the 
pleasure of announcing to the innumerable well-wishers and subscribers of the 
New- York Mirror.— We publish to-day the concluding letter from John Smith, 
tn relation to the difficulties on the border. Hapmily those difficulties have 
ceased, and John has returned to Smithville to resume his agricultural pur- 
suits. His letters, however, have extended his reputation far beyond the 
bounds of his native village. We learn that Mr. Samuel Colman has collected 
them into a volume, which he will shortly publish, embellished with spirited 
engravings on steel, vilustratwe of the hatr-breadth escapes and perilous ad- 
ventures of John Smith, Billy Wiggins, and the other members of the cllus- 
trious corps who accompanied Sargent Johnson into the disputed territory 
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A glance at the exhibition of the Academy of Design. —We can 
afford but a brief and desultory glance at the exhibition at Clinton- 
Hal! this week, and candour compels us to say, that, with some emi- 
|, hent exceptions, it is deserving of little more than a glance 

Weir's painting of the ‘Indian Captives” will, however, alone 

repay the trouble of a journey up the interminable stairs, which 

lead to the hall—and there are several pieces, by Inman, Durand, 

Gambardella, Richardson, Huntington, Sully, Spencer, Frothing- 

ham, Freeman, Cranch, and Powell, which would more than redeem 

a much worse collection. The * Indian Captives” will, we sus- 

pect, long be considered a chef-d‘@uvre among the productions of 
| American artists. The figure and position of the squaw are ad- 
mirable, and there is a touch of pathos and poetry even in the dis- 
position of the withered leaves that lie at her feet. The hewn log, 
on which sits a mailed soldier, (there were severa! hundred suits of 
steel armour in New-England at the time of the scene,) is painted 
with astonishing eccuracy. It really seems to be protruding from 
the canvass. ‘The figure of the Indian is graceful and expressive 
Among some of the most attractive pieces in the exhibition are the 
exquisite landscapes by Richardson. There is a warmth and nch- 
ness about them, that is in beautiful untson with the subjects 
The landscape by Oddie (fifty-two) is worthy of the encomiums that 
have been passed upon it. The portraits by Inman are as usual 
excellent, especially that of Master Sconcia (two hundred and forty- 
seven.) The ‘Boy Fishing” (one hundred and twenty-five,) by 
Watson, snows more than ordinary talent. The expression of the 
boy's face is nature itself. We wonder at the taste of Mr. A 
Smith in painting his excellency, Governour Mason, of Michigan, in 
his shirt sleeves, with an under vestment of flannel! We should 
as soon think of painting a hero in his night-cap Passing into the 
small saloon, one of the first paintings which arrest the gaze, is the 
* Caius Gracchus” of Gambardella. The ** Young Lady,” (two 

hundred and six,) by the same artist, pleases us better; and the 

“Portia” is a highly beautiful and poetical conception. The 

“ Lovers’ Surprise,” (two hundred and sixty-four,) by Huntington, 

is not unworthy the pencil of Leslie. It conveys at once to the 

eye the whole plot of a modern romance or melodrama. The 

“ Summer Evening,” by an amateur, (two hundred and sixty-nine,) 

would do no discredit to the hand of a master. The colouring 

beautifully portrays the golden exhalations of a summer twilight, and 
the repose of the hour is faithfully expressed. The Group (two 
hundred and eighty) by Inman, reminds us of some of the most ex- 
, quisite productions of Lawrence. It is a perfectly successful spe- 
cimen of a style, perhaps the most difficult that can be attempted 


We will resume our comments upon the exhibition next week 


Literary chit-chat-—Among the novelties in press, we see men- 
tioned the new novel of ** Sydney Clifton,” from the pen of one of 
our own citizens, and founded on events that occurred in this city 
“long time ago.” There is considerable curiosity respecting 1t, 

|, and we feel satisfied, from the accounts of those who have read 
the work in manuscript, that it will not disappoint publick anti- 
We understand that it 1s already in the hands of a 


cipation 
dramatist, at the instance of the manager of one of the principal 
theatres, and that it will be produced upon the stage soon after it ts 
issued from the press. In these days of foreign reprints, we shal] 
be pleased to see a good American book succeed. Mr. Fay's 
« Countess of Ida,” the scene of which is laid in Berlin, we per- 
ceive is announced by the London as well as the American papers 
This work has been long in preparation, and our worthy colleague 
has devoted to it his best powers. It will also no doubt be dra- 

matised ; and its publication will, we are sure, excite interest both 

at home and abroad, for Mr. Fay holds no commun pen, and his 

friends and admirers are numerous as the 

* Piled leaves of the west— 
His own green forest land.” 

| By the by, quoting from Halleck, reminds us that the Harpers 

have in press his poetical works, including * Fanny,” and “ The 
| Croakers”—also, another edition of Bryant's poems, which 1s soon 

to be issued, with additional pieces. An edition of ** Sprague’s 
| poems” is also talked of. We hope it will not end in talk, for 
| Sprague is one of the few writers of verse, who truly possess the 


| * Amilie” has been reproduced to good houses 


“vision and the faculty divine.” The * Romance of the Ring,” 
with other tales and sketches, in prose and verse, by James Nack, is 
announced as ready for publication. Coming as it will from the 
pen of a deaf and dumb poet—one who has been pronounced by 
a distinguished English eritick, “ one of the wonders of the dav,” 
—it cannot fail to be duly welcomed by his own conntrymen.—In 
reply to many applications at this office for copies of * The Little 
Frenchman and his Water Lots, with other Hits at the Times,” we 
take occasion to say that we have had nothing to do with its pub- 
heation, and that it may be had at any of the book-stores for a 
We beheve tl 


D. Appleton and Company, Broadway, have 


trift ww consideration ! 


at a tew copes vet remain 
on hand—ahem! 
published a handsome octavo edition of the * Life and Times” of 
John Bunyan, one of those standard works, which will be in demand 
so long as a taste for reading shall prevail. Mr. Samuel Colman 
has in press, the “ Letters of Eliza Wilkinson,” descr ptive of 
scenes in Charleston and its vicinity, during the war of the revo- 
lution. The work is edited by Mrs. Gilman, of South Carolina, and 
from the specunens we have seen, we should think ua valuable 


contribution to the historical records and collections relative to the 


events of the revolution 


Vew buildings. —Niblo's Opera House is completed, and will be 
opened in the course of a few days. The new Bowery theatre is quite 
a stately edifice, and reflects credit alike upon the skill and good 
taste of the architects, and upon the enterprise of Hamblin, under 
whose sole management it is conducted. The foundation of the 
new Chatham Theatre is laid, and the building, it is said, will be ready 
for the reception of the publick by the fourth of next July. From 
present appearances, there will not be a private residence in Broad- 
way, ten years hence. Thirty dwelling-houses, between our office 
and Canal-street, have been converted into spacious stores since 
the first instant. The numberof contracts for new houses exceeds 


that of any former year. So rapid are the changes that are taking 
place around us in this goodly city of Gotham—and so wonderful is 
the increase of population, that those who have not visited it for the 
last ten or fifteen years, would scarcely recognize, in the present 
huge and crowded metropolis, the features of the old town of “ New- 
Amsterdam”—a town, which but the other day, as it were, was 
dotted with the tled roofs and gable ends of edifices erected by our 
worthy Dutch ancestors, the materials of which were imported from 


Holland, and the effigies of which are preserved only in the pages 


of the New-York Mirror. Of these old mansions, not one re- 
inains—no, not one! It is not the fashion here to live in the 
house of one’s forefathers Every succeeding generation improves 


upon the primitive habits of the past, and we are becoming so over- 
run with strangers from every quarter of the globe, that we begin to 
apprehend that the time is not distant, when a New-Yorker will be 


, 


a stranger in New-York. Alas, the * mutability of homan affairs!’ 


Theatrical —The tide of publick favour seems to be once more 
setting in favour of the Park, if we may judge from the well-filled 
houses of the last two weeks. The * Lord of the Isles” has been 
produced in quite an effective manner. Sinclair sings some capital 
songs im his usual graceful style, and Mrs. Gibbs sustains her 
part with comme ndable spirit Hield, as Bruce, is picturesque and 
melodramatick, and Chippendale and Ritchings make the most of 
week in 


their parts. Madame Lecompte has appeared during the 


La Bayadere, and a new ballet as ever At 
The 
* Mountain Sylph" did not seem to Ait Aard, and the ever-welcome 
The Bower " Thea 
tre was opened by Hamblin on Monday evening, a crowde d ai d ence 
being in attendance. The new drama of * Nick of the Woods,” 
taken from Doctor Bird's novel of that name, successful 


This theatre will undoubtedly do a prosperous business 


She ts as attractive 


the National, the opera has been the “ order of the evening.” 


was quite 


Which shall it be?—In the letter of Doctor William FE. Chan- 


ning, just published, are the following words :— How few women 


there are that a man of refinement would consent to marry— 


yet he honours the sex.’ The Boston Post appeals to the ladies 
from this sentence, and thirks it must be a blunder of the printer ; 
the original must have run—* How few men there are, that a 


woman of refinement would consent to marry,”’ ete In this form 


we accept the argument, and acknowledge the conclusion 


Do you give ut up ?—The latest absurdity thai we have heard 
—* If Mr. 


Catherwood’s panoramas of Thebes, Jerusalem, and Niagara, at the 


perpetrated in the way of a conundrum, is the following 
corner of Prince and Mercer-streets, should be destroyed by fire, 
why would he be hke an orphan ''’—Because, he would have no 


pa-nor-a-ma left 


Vorine 


persons, near ly 


—It is estimated that more than two hundred thousand 


whole population of the city, 


two-thirds of the | 


changed their place s of residence on the first of May Those of 


our subscribers, who have not given notice at the office of their 
present ** whereabouts,” must not find fault with us if they do not 


receive the Mirror with the accustomed punctuality, 


Tragedy and Farce —We have seen it stated in a letter from 
London, that a farce by Seryeant Talfourd is to be produced soon 
at Madame Vestris’s theatre, the Olympick * fon’’ 


must possess a remarkable versatility of genius, if he succeed as 


The author of 


well in “/’Allegro” as m “ Il Penseroso.”’ 

Musick.—Mr. Horn bas arranged the ballad, “ Near the lake 
where drooped the willow,” as a trio. It may be had, as sung by 
Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Knight, at Hewitt's, comer of Brood- 


way and Park-place 
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I LOVE BUT THEE. 


A NEW SONG—WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE—MUSICK COMPOSED BY P. CIANCHETTINI. 
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SECOND VERSE Sie ae dark eyes, where light is ever 


here Love, in de 


And by those lips, which give whate’ er thou’rt saying, 
ay, a musick of its 

yond all minstre 
1 love but thee!—I love but thee! 


© grave or 
A musick far 
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If I must swear, then, lov om. 
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If, af-ter all, you still and fear 
will doubt 
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er hear me, 
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way, By ev’-ry throb I feel when thou art 
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laying, THIRD VERSE.—By that fair brow. where innocence hy. waaay 
h of shadow holds his throne, * pure as moonlight —y ~ now 
| And by that cheek, whose eeting bl blush discloses 
own, A hue too bright to bless this world below, 
s playing, j And only fit to dwell on Eden’s roses, 
| I love but thee !—I love but thee! 





MISCELLANY. 


THE STRATAGEM OF LOVE, 


A sprientLy youth and maiden gay, 
In smiling summer weather, 
Where Love, within a garden lay, 
One morning stroll'd together : 
The nymph had laugh’'d the god to scorn, 
Which served but to amuse him; 
And he had vow'd that very morn 
To lodge within her bosom. 


She tripp'd along with fairy feet 
That scarcely bent a flow’r, 

And cull’d full many a blossom sweet, 
Deriding Cupid's power. 

Just then the youth, who'd ask’d his aid, 
And bege'd he'd not refuse him, 

Pluck'd a fair moss-rose for the maid, 
And placed it in her bosom. 


Sly Love within the leaves lay hid, 
While to her heart she press’d him: 

Unconscious thus of what she did, 
The simple maid caress‘d him ; 

A transient life the buds retain’d 
The maiden sigh’d to lose ‘em, 

But Cupid and the thorns remain’d, 
And long disturb'd her bosom 


Patronace.—A carpenter having met his employer inthe street, 
the latter reminded him of the gratitude due for his patronage.— 
“ True,” said the mechanick—* but if you had not patronized me 
so far as to give me a house to build, you would have been obliged 
to live out doors.” 

Parapox.— When we reflect that every mother has children of 
surprising genius, it is matter of serious inquiry where all the ordi- 
nary men come from who cross our path in every-day life. 


BookseLtiers.—There is this difference between the booksellers 
of our day and the Scandinavian warriour in the Hall of Valhalla,— 
that the former drink their wine out of the skulls of their friends, 
the authors, whereas the latter quaffed theirs out of the skulls of 
their enemies. In ancient times the Vates was considered a pro- 
phet as well as a bard, but now he is barred from his profit, most of 
which goes to the bookseller, who, in return, generally allows the 
scribbler to come in for the whole of the critical abuse. It has been 
invidiously said of the bibliopolist that as he lives upon the brains 
of others, he need not possess any himself. 
He has the wit to coin the wit that is supplied to him and thus 
proves his intellectual by his golden talents. Many a bookseller 
rides in his carriage, but we do not know a single bookwriter who 
does not trudge a-foot. ‘ Sic ros non vohis,” says the old proverb 
| If they take our honey they cannot quarrel with us, if we now and 
| then give them a sting 
i} Necro SHREWDNESS —A gentleman sent his black servant to 

purchase fish. He went toa stall and took upa fish. The fish- 
monger observing, and fearing the bystanders might catch the scent, 
|| exclaimed, * Hallo! you black rascal, what do you smell my fish 

| for.’ The negro rep he ‘d. * Meno smell vour fish, massa."" ** What 
‘| are you doing then, sir! ** Why me talk to him, massa. Why 
me ask him what news at sea—that's all, massa.” “ And what 
* He says he don’t know ; he no been dere 





} 
} 


i 
| 


|| does he say to you!’ 
dese tre weeks!" 

Anxecpore or 4 port —A Paris paper relates the following an- 
| ecdote of a poor but distinguished poet in that city. While dining 
| ata restaurant on the Boulevards, he called for a bottle of Bordeaux 
premiere qualite. ‘The waiter, struck by the broad Marsellaise ac- 
| cent of the guest, and observing the thread-bare condition of his 








coat, considered it necessary to remind him that this wine was mark- 
*T thought it was twenty,” 


at ten franes a bottle 
pa 


ed in the carte 
{| said the poet ; mea couple! 

Girstes.—The number of this extraordinary race in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, is calculated to amount to seven hundred thousand.— 
In America they have been hitherto unknown, though a small num- 
ber are said to have emigrated to that quarter recently. Through- 


** bring 


out the world they speak the same kind of gibberish, which is very 
similar to the language of Hindostan, to which country their origin 


has, on that account, been assigned. 


This is a mistake.— | 


the occasion that he should select for his maiden speech. 


| Broadway. 


Mopern xenopuon.—An Irish adventurer, O'Bryne, some thir- 
ty or forty years ago, got himself insinuated into the very highest 
circles, and was visited by the first people in the land, on account 
of his address at play. Sitting down one night to play in private 
at piquet, with a certain person whose name there is no occasion to 
mention, he found himself the winner of a hundred thousand pounds 
Being aware of the inability of his antagonist to pay the whole ot 
the sum, and suspecting that, if he could not pay the whole, he 


|might pay none, he designedly sufiered him to recover all he had 


won from him, except ten thousand pounds, which he received.— 
In consequence of this masterly manceuvre, the witty Mr. Hare 
gave him the name of ** Xenophon O’ Bryne,” from his retreat with 
ten thousand. 

Docror sentiey.—In his life of this literary Thraso, the edi- 
tor has omitted to insert an anecdote which is worth preserving if 
it were only for the pun which itembalms. Robert Boyle, atter- 
wards earl of Cork, having, as it was generally thought, defeated 
Bentley in a controversy regarding the authenticity of the letters of 
Phalaris, the doctor's pupils drew a caricature of him, when the guards 
of Phalaris were thrusting him into his brazen bull for the pur- 
pose of burning him alive, while a label issued from his mouth with 
the following inscription, ** Well, well! I had rather be roasted 
than Boyled.” 

A nore.—A new elected M. C. lately consulted his friend as to 
A verv 
important subject was suggested, when the modest member expres- 
sed a fear that his mind was hardly of sutficient calibre to embrace 
it. “Pooh! Pooh!” said his friend, * don’t be under any appre- 
hension about your calibre ; depend upon it, they will find you dcre 
enough.” 

Pope's oxatnH.—Pope’s oath was *‘ God mend me.” A little boy to 
whom he had refused a penny, looking at his diminutive stature and 
crooked form, cried out, ** God mend you, indeed! it would be less 
trouble to make a new one.” 





Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corner of 
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